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Introduction 



Tha Bureau of Justic&^Statistics (BJS)— 

• collects, inatyzes, publishes, and dis- 
seminates statistical Information oh crime, 
victims of crime, criminal offenders,, and 
operations of justice systems at all levels 
of government 

• provides financial and technical support 
to State statistical and operating agencies 

• analyzes national information policy on 
such issues as the privacy, confidentiality, 
and security of criminal justice data and 
the interstate exchange of criminal rec- 
ords. 

In the 8 years since its creation BJS has 
developed a program that responds to the 
diverse requirements of the 1979 Justice 
System Improvement Act and the 1 984 
Justice Assistance Act. These acts ad- 
dressed more than half a century of rec- 
ommendations calling for an independent 
and objective national, center to provide 
basic information on crime to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, the judiciary, State 
and local governments, the general, public, 
and the media. 

In meeting its statutory mandate BJS has 
developed more than two dozen data col- 
lection series using a variety of methods 
that include household interviews, census- 
es and sample surveys of criminal justice 
agencies and of prisoners and inmates, 
and compilations of administrative records. 

BJS collects little raw data; rather, it de- 
signs collection programs and enters into 
agreements to collect data with other Fed- 
era! agencies (such as the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census), private associations, and re- 
search organizations. 

o 8 
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Initial data analysis is reserved to BJS 
staff. This analysis is performed by the 
BJS staff of. statisticians, criminoiogjsts, 
and social science analysts. BJS main* 
tains this internal analytic capability to pro- 
vide the Administration, the Congress, the' 
judiciary, and the public with timely and 
accurate data concerning problems of 
crime and the administration of justice in 
the Nation. 

BJS prepared and disseminated 40 reports 
and data releases during fiscal 1937, a 
16% increase over 1986. 

BJS Bulletins, begun in 1981, present data 
gleaned from its various statistical series, 
in a nontechnical format each BJS Bulletin 
presents the latest information on particu- 
lar aspects of crime or the administration 
of justice from the Bureau's ongoing s a- 
tistical series. 

BJS Special Reports, begun in 1983, also 
are written in nontechnical language and 
aimed at a broad audience. Each Special 
Report focuses on a specific topic in crimi- 
nal justice. 

Each BJS Bulletin and BJS Special Report 
is announced in a press release which 
summarizes the findings to ensure wide 
dissemination to policymakers and the 
public. Sometimes to expedite public com- 
munication, press releases alone are used 
to announce new BJS findings. During fis- 
cal 1987 this method was used in ApriLto/ 
the first release of 1986 victimization data 
and in September for the release of mid- 
year prisoner counts. 
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BJS press releases and reports have re- 
ceived extensive coverage in the electron* 
ic and print media and have been cited 
frequently in the editorial columns of the 
Nation's newspapers. 

BJS also prepares and releases detailed 
tabulations from its data series. These re- 
ports, often running over 100 pagos, con- 
tain extensive cross tabulations of the 
variables covered in the BJS data collec- 
tion series. Persons for whom it is imprac- 
tical to work with the data tapes can ac- 
cess the full detail of BJS data in these 
reports. These reports also explain data 
collection methodology, define terms, and 
include copies of any questionnaires used. 

BJS Technical Reports address issues of 
statistical methodology and special topics 
in a more detailed and technical format 
than in a BJS Bulletin or BJS Special 
Report. 

Each year BJS publishes its Sourcebook 
of criminal justice statistics, which pre- 
sents data from nearly 100 different 
sources in a single easy-to-use reference 
volume. 

In fiscal 1987 progress was made on the 
second edition of Report to the Nation on 
a me and justice; publication is anticipated 
during 1988. The first edition was a major 
effort of BjS during fiscal 1983 and 1984. 
It was a landmark document in that it was 
the first attempt to describe comprehen- 
sively crime and the justice system in a 
nontechnical format. The first edition is 
now in its second printing, with nearly 
75,000 copies sold or distributed. 



The first edition of Report to the Nation 
was awarded a first-place prize in the 
1984 Blue Pencil Competition of the Na- 
tional Association of Government Commu- 
nicators in the category of general publica- 
tions of over 16 pages. , It also received an 
Award of Excellence in the.1 984^85 Tech- 
nical Communications Contest conducted 
by the Washington, D.C., Chapter of the 
Society for Technical Communication. 

To supply summary information similar to 
what is contained in Report to the Nation 
in years when it is not issued, BJS data 
report, 1966 was prepared and printed 
during fiscal 1987 and Crime and justice 
facts, 1965 was prepared and printed in 
fiscal 1986. These documents present the 
most current data available from all the 
BJS statisiicalseries. 

BJS also disseminates statistical informa- 
tion by other methods, responding to thou* 
sands of requests for data, both in writing 
and by telephone. The requests come 
from Federal, State, and local officials; the 
media; researchers; students; teachers; 
and the general public. The pamphlet How 
to gain access to BJS data describes the 
programs of the Bureau and the availabili- 
ty of data from the various BJS series. 
Each year the Bureau also publishes Tele- 
phone contacts, which lists a wide range 
of topics in criminal justice and the names 
and telephone numbers of BJS staff mem- 
bers most familiar with each topic. 
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To assist persons seeking crime and crimi- 
nal.justice data, BJS supports a staff 
member who specializes in statistical re- 
sources at the National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service (NCJRS). Th a BJS rep- 
resentative at NCJRS can be reached 
through a toll-free telephone number, 
80O-732-3277/(persons in Maryland and 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area 
should dial 301-251-5500). 

BJS distributes its reports through the 
NCJRS, which notifies those on its mailing 
list o* forthcoming publications. Users then 
request copies of desired publications. . 
Each year between 5,000 arid 25,000 cop- 
ies of each BJS report published are dis- 
tributed in response to requests. To regis- 
ter for the NCJRS mailing list or order a 
BJS report, yniXe to NCJRS, P.O. Box 
6000, Rockvifle, MD 20850, or call 
800-732-3277 (persons in Maryland and 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area 
should dial 301-251-5500). 

Planning a specialized Data Center & 
Clearinghouse for Drugs & Crime was a 
major project during fiscal 1987. BJS saw 
the need for easier access to existing data 
on drug law enforcement and the justice 
system's treatment of drug offenders and 
nondrug offenders who are drug users. 
Persons in need of such information have 
had to contact numerous persons through- 
out Federal, State, and local governments. 
The Data Center & Clearinghouse will — 



• provide easy access to existing data 
through a toll-free number (800-666-3332), 
o evaluate the statistical sufficiency and 
adequacy of the data for policymaking 

• develop analyses that will help explain 
in lay language the nature of drug enforce- 
ment in this country 

• develop a comprehensive report on 
c*rugs modeled on the BJS Report to the 
Nation on crime and Justice. 

The Data Center & Clearinghouse is de- 
scribed in more detail in the "New initia- 
tives" section of this report. 

BJS sponsors the National Criminal Jus- 
tice Data Archive at the Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social Re- 
search at the University of Michigan. The 
archive assists users whose needs are not 
satisfied by published statistics. All BJS 
data tapes (covering most of the BJS data 
series) and other high-quality data are 
stored at the archive and disseminated via 
magnetic tapes compatible with the user's 
computing facility. The archive can be 
reached by writing the National Criminal 
Justice Data Archive, Inter-university Con- 
sortium for Political and Social Research, 
P.O. Box 12^3, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106, 
313-763-5010. 

With BJS funding, a catalog and library of 
statistical reports produced by the State 
criminal justice statistical analysis centers 
are maintained by the Criminal Justice 
Statistics Association, 444 North Capitol 
Street, N.W., Suite 606, Washington, DC 
20001,202-624-6560. 
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BJS also supports the National Clearing- 
house for Criminal Justice Information Sys- 
tems, 925 Secret River Drive, Suite H, 
Sacramento, CA 95831, 916-392-2550. 
The clearinghouse— 
e operates an automated index of more 
than 1,000 criminal justice information sys- 
tems maintained by State and local gov- 
ernments throughout the Nation 
e issues technical publications 
e provides technical assistance and train- 
ing for State and local government offi- 
cials 

e prepares the Directory of automated 
criminal justice information systems 
e operates the computerized Criminal 
Justice Information Bulletin Board 
e operates the National Criminal Justice 
Computer Laboratory and Training Center. 
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Crime 

The amount and nature of crime have 
become prime indicators by which Ameri- 
cans judge how welt public officials are 
performing their Jobs. These public offi- 
cials, at welt as criminologists and re- 
searchers, also monitor the crime rate to 
assess the effectiveness of policies and 
programs aimed at crime reduction. Be- 
cause of the importance attached to 
changes in the crime rate, the Nation must 
have sojnd and accurate statistics that 
measure the amount and characteristics of 
crime over time. 

The largest BJS statistical series is the 
National Crime Survey (NCS). This sur- 
vey— 

• provides the Nation's only systematic 
measurement of crime rates and the char- 
acteristics of crime and crime victims 
based on national household surveys 

• measures the amount of rape, robbery, 
assault, personal larceny, household bur- 
glary and larceny, and motor vehicle theft 
experienced by a representative sample of 
the U.S. population 

• provides detailed data about the char- 
acteristics of victims, the victim-offender 
relationship, and the criminal incident, in- 
cluding the extent of loss or injury and 
whether the offense was reported to the 
police 

• conducts interviews at 6-month inter- 
vals in about 49,000 U.S. households, ask- 
ing 101,000 persons who are at least 12 
years old what crimes they experienced 
since the last interview 

e provides a vehicle for periodic supple- 
ments to collect important dati that are 
too costly to collect or are not needed 
annually. 

ERIC 



In April BJS released preliminary victimiza- 
tion rates for 1986 that basically were 
unchanged from 1965, when they reached 
the lowest level in the 14-year history of 
the NCS. This report was released on the 
accelerated schedule, adopted in fiscal 
1965, that has reduced the time between 
the reference year and the release date 
by 5 months. This earlier release results 
from methodological work aimed at rapid 

publication of the data. 

* 

In October final results basically confirmed 
the preliminary estimates. For example, 
the final rate for crimes of violence was 
26.1 per 1,000 persons compared with the 
preliminary rate of 26.0. 

In fiscal 1967 BJS released, for the sev- 
enth year, an NCS indicator that measures 
the proportion of American households 
touched by crime, Households touched by 
crime, 1966 {BJS Bulletin, June 1967). 
This indicator has revealed that victimiza- 
tion by crime is one of the most common 
negative life events that a family can suf- 
fer; 25% of U.S. households were touched 
by crime in 1966. For the first time the 
households-touched-by-crime indicator 
produced regional data. Households in the 
Northeastern United States were the least 
vulnerable to crime, whereas households 
in the West were affected the most. 
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During the year BJS continued to imple- 
ment the National Crime Survey redesign. 
In July 1966 interviewers began using a 
new questionnaire, revised to include 
many improvements in incident reporting. 
The new questionnaire .contains several 
questions designed to elicit victims* experi- 
ences with the criminal justice system af- 
ter their victimization. 

Preliminary data from the revised question- 
naire have been received and are being 
analyzed for a report to be published In 
mid-1966. 

Two small pretests of a new screening 
questionnaire were conducted, and nation- 
al pretests are scheduled for February and 
August of 1966. This questionnaire should 
better screen for— end therefore yield- 
greater numbers of difficult-to-measure 
crimes such as rape and family violence. 



Also during the year the initial county- 
level data file of victimization data was 
completed and transmitted to the National 
Criminal Justice Data Archive at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as a pubic use data 
tape. To protect confidentiality, sampling 
data on these public use files has been 
scrambled to prevent a match with particu- 
lar respondents. These files contain key 
NCS variables and important economic 
and demographic data for the appropriate 
geographic unit Adding Uniform Crime Re- 
ports data to the files is being explored. 
Release of these files will allow— 
e BJS to respond swiftly to requests for 
data on particular subnational units 
e users more analytic flexibility in investi- 
gating victimization patterns for the areas 
of interest 

e analysis of NCS data with other data 
available for counties on topics that are 
expected to yield geographic variations. 



Major changes to the NCS will be intro- 
duced in fiscal 1969. (The NCS redesign 
and other projects to improve the quality 
of statistical information on crime Are dis- 
cussed in the "New initiatives" section of 
this report.) 



Topical NCS reports released during fiscal 
1967 included— 

e Teenage victims (a National Crime Sur- 
vey Report, November 1966) 
e Robbery victims (BJS Special Report, 
April 1987) 

e Lifetime likelihood of vhtimietion (BJS 

Technical Report, March 1987) 

e Violent crime by strangers end non- 

strangers (BJS Special Report, January 

1967) 

e Series crimes: Report of a field test 
(BJS Technical Report, April 1967). 



These reports frequently combine data 
over a period of many years to provide 
enough sample cases for more indepth 
analyses than would be possible with a 
single year's data. 
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Eight reports on crimioal victimization wera 
produced in fiscal 1967, including— 

• final 1965 NCS estimates in Criminel 
vkAmizMtion, 1965 (a !$ Bulletin, October 
1966) 

• Criminal vtctimizetion h the United 
SWes, 1965 (BJS Final Report May 
1967) 

• Households touched by crime, 1966 
(BJS Bulletin, Jo,* 1967). 

Topical crime studies (or fiscal 1966 in- 
cloda- 

• trends in violent crime 

• elderly victims 

• motor vehicle theft 

• victims' experiences with the justice 
system 

• Injuries in criminal victimization 

• international crime rates 

• crime and seasonality 

• NCS redesign overview. 
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Crime trends 

In 1986 criminal victimizations reached the 
lowest level in the 14-year history of the 
National Crime Survey (NCS). The 34.1 
million criminal victimizations recorded in 
1986 were about 18% below the 41.5 
million recorded in the peak year of 1981. 

Since 1981 the victimization rate per 1,000 

persons for— 

e violent crimes fell 20% 

• personrl thefts fell 21%. 

Between 1981 and 1986 victimization 

rates for— 

e robberies fell 31% 

e assaults fell 17% 

e household burglaries fell 30% 

e household larcenies fell 23% 

e motor vehicle thefts fell 12%. 



Households touched by selected 
crimes of violence and theft, 1975*86 



Percent of households 

30 , « 

25 
20 



Percent change 
1975-86 



Any 
NCS crime?* 



15 



10 



'Personal thajT*^^, 
^without contact'^ 




5 Rape, robfery, assabltp^ * " 1 ^ 
Motor vehicle theft 



••23% 



1975 1978 1981 1984 1986 



Trends in victimization rates 
for selected crimes, 1973-86 

Rate per 1,000 persons or households 



40 

20 
0 



Household 
larceny 




Crimes of violence 
(rape, robbery, assault) \ ( 

. Mototyehicic iheft 



1973 



1977 



1982 



1986 
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In 1986 crime touched 25% of U.S. 
households, not measurably different from 
1985, when the rate fell to its lowest level 
in a decade. These households suffered a 
robbery, burglary, motor vehicle theft, 
rape, assault, or theft. 

The percent touched by crime varied by 
region— 

• 19% in the Northeast 

• 30% in the West 

• 25% in the Midvc«» and South. 

Households most likely to be touched by 
crime— 

• were black, 27% 

• had incomes of $25,000 or more, 28% 

• were in urban areas, 29%. 
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Overall, trends in crime rates against teen- 
agers ^nce 1973 have been simitar to 
those for adull?. Teenagers have experi- 
enced a decline in thefts, but violent 
crimes against them have remained es- 
sentially, unchanged. 

Sources: Cfimina! vktrnization. 1986. 
Households touched by cnme, 1986. 
Teenage victims. 



The volume of crime 

In 1986 the National Crime Survey report- 
ed 34.1 million victimizations: 



Victimizations 

Number of per 1,000 

victimizations population* 

Personal crimes 

—of violence 5.515.000 28.1 

Rape 130.000 0.7 

Robbery 1.009.000 5.1 

Assault 4.376.000 22.3 

Aggravated 1 .543.000 7.9 

Simple 2.833.000 14 4 

—of theft 13.235.000 67.5 

Victimizations 
per 1.000 
households 

Household crimes 

Burglary 5.557.000 61.5 

Larceny 8.455.000 93 5 

Motor vehicle theft 1 .356.000 1 5 0 



* Victimizations per 1.000 population 
are for those age 12 or older. 

In 1986 crime touched 22.2 million 
households— 25% of all households. 



Number of 

households Percent 

Personal crimes 

—of violence 4.225.000 4.7% 

Rape 121.000 0.1 

Robbery 843.000 0.9 

Assault 3.464.000 3 8 

Aggravated 1.253.000 1.4 

Simple 2.408.000 2.7 

—of theft 10.098.000 11.2 

Household crimes 

Burglary 4,778.000 5 3 

Larceny 7.238,000 8.0 

Motor vehicle theft 1 .21 6.000 1 .4 



Sources: Criminal victimization, 1986. 
Households touched by crime, 1966. 
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Violent crime 

In 1986 about 5% of all households had a 
member who was a victim of a violent 
crime. 

Violent crime rates are — 

• highest against black males 

• higher against blacks than whites or 
members of other minority groups 

• higher against unemployed persons — 
whether male, female, white, or black— 
than employed persons in their respective 
groups 

• about 70% higher against males than 
females 

• lowest against white females. 

Rates for crimes of violence and theft are 
highest for young persons 12 to 24 years 
old. 

The lifetime chances of being murdered 
are much higher for blacks than for 
whites: Black males have a 1 in 30 
chance to be murdered; white males have 
a 1 in 178 chance. 

Each year about 1 in 12 persons are vic- 
tims of a violent crime. The risk of violent 
crime other than homicide is particularly 
high among males 16 to 24 years old and 
is about the same for whites and blacks in 
this age group. 

Sources: Criminal victimization. 1986. 
The risk of violent crime. 



Victims of crime 

1985 victimizations per 1.000 persons or households 



House- 
Personal crimes hold 
Violence Theft crimes 



Sex 








Male 


39 


75 




Female 


22 


65 




Age 








12-15 


54 


108 ) 


455 


16—19 


0/ 


122 / 




20—24 


CT| 

ou 


108 ) 


241 




37 


83 ) 




35-49 


20 


63 


195 


50-64 


10 


40 


137 


65 and over 


5 


19 


78 


Race 








White 


29 


70 


1 AO 


Black 


38 


63 


226 


Other 


£9 


71 


150 


Origin 








Hispanic 


30 


61 


236 


Non a Htsparvc 


30 


70 


171 


Income 








Less than S7.500 


i,2 


68 


195 


S7.500-9.999 


34 


63 


177 


S10.000-14.999 


32 


65 


183 


Si 5.000-24.999 


28 


68 


176 


S25.000-29.999 


29 


69 


162 


S30.00O49.999 


22 


76 


173 


$50,000 or more 


25 


90 


181 


Residence* 








Central crty 


43 


85 


238 


1.000.000 or more 


45 


80 


217 


500.000-999.999 


45 


92 


239 


250.00O499.999 


37 


88 


256 


50.000-249,999 


44 


81 


246 


Suburban 


30 


77 


169 


Rural 


22 


54 


136 


•1984 data. 









Rates for crimes of theft in 1985 were 
lower against Hispanics than non-Hispan- 
ics, 61 vs. 70 per 1.000, but were the 
same for violent crimes. 
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The relationship between victim 
and offender 

Most violent crimes are committed by per- 
sons who are strangers to their victims. 
From 1982-84 strangers committed — 

• 57% of all crimes of violence, including 
1 1 % in which the offender was known by 
sight only 

• three-fourths of robberies, including 6% 
in which the offender was known by sight 
only 

• more than half of assaults and rapes, 
including those in which the offender was 
known by sight only. 

Most violent crimes by strangers (70%) 
were committed against males; most 
crimes by relatives (77%) were committed 
against females. 

Violent crime has intra- as well as inter- 
racial aspects. In 1985— 

• 79% of violent crimes against whites 
were committed by whites 

• 84% of violent crimes against blacks 
were committed by blacks 

• 98% of violent crimes by whites were 
against whites 

• 53% of violent crimes by blacks were 
against whites. 

Teenagors were more likely to be victim- 
ized by someone they knew than were 
adults— about a fifth of the violent crimes 
against teenagers were committed by 
someone well known to them and an addi- 
tional fifth by a casual acquaintance. 



Sources: Violent crime by strangers and 
nonstrangers. Criminal victimization in the 
United States, 1985. Teenage victims. 




The use of weapons in crime 

Armed offenders were responsible for 24 
million victimizations from 1 973-62, ac- 
counting for 37% of aii violent victimiza- 
tions. 

Half of all robberies, a third of all assaults, 
and a fourth of all rapes or attempted 
rapes were committed by armed criminals. 

Guns were involved in 13% of the violent 
crimes, knives in 11%, other weapons in 
13%, and unknown types of weapons in 
2%. 

The offender fired a gun in about 25% of 
the violent crimes that involved only fire- 
arms. Assailants armed only with knives 
cut or attempted to cut about 22% of their 
victims. Victims were shot in 4% of all 
violent victimizations; they were cut or 
stabbed in 10%. 



A greater proportion of offenses were 
completed by armed than by unarmed of- 
fenders: 





Comoleted 


AttemDted 


Rap* 






By armed offender 


49% 


51% 


By unarmed offender 


28 


72 


Robbery 






By armed offender 


79 


21 


By unarmed offender 


57 


43 



Victims of unarmed offenders were injured 
30% of the time. Victims of offenders 
armed — 

• with guns were less likely to be injured 
than those of offenders armed with other 
weapons 

• only with guns were injured 14% of the 
time 

• only with knives were injured 25% of 
the time 

• only with other weapons (such as 
sticks, rocks, or bottles) were injured 45% 
of the time. 

Victims injured by offenders with guns or 
knives were more likely than those injured 
by offenders with other weapons or those 
injured by unarmed offenders to require 
medical attention or hospital treatment. 

Among victims who reported hospital stays 
of one night or longer, the average stay 
was — 

• 16.3 days for those injured by guns 

• 7.2 days for those injured by knives 

• 8.2 days for those injured by other 
weapons 

• 6.6 days for those injured by unarmed 
offenders. 

Offenders armed with guns or other weap- 
ons were more likely than those armed 
only with knives or unarmed offenders to 
victimize more than one person in the 
same incident. 



Robbers brandished weapons in almost 
half of the robberies from 1973-82; 41% 
of these weapons were guns. 

Source: The use of weapons 

in committing crimes. 
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The location of crime 

Gty residents were about twice as likely 
as rural residents to be victims of violent 
crime during 1983. 



1983 victirrwatjons per 1.000 population 



Cnm*»s 



Place of residence 

All areas 
Central cities 
Suburban areas 
Rural areas 



Violence 

31.0 
43 3 
29.4 
22.4 



Theft 



769 
92.0 
82.0 
57.7 



Most crimes against city, suburban, and 
rural residents occurred in the general ar- 
eas where the victims lived. Yet suburban 
dwellers were more likely to be victims of 
violent crimes within the city limits of the 
central cities of their metropolitan areas 
(12%) than were city dwellers to become 
victims in the suburban areas surrounding 
their cities (5%). 



Robbery and personal larceny with contact 
(purse snatching and pocket picking) were 
especially likely to occur in cities: 

• City residents who were victims of 
these crimes were almost always victim- 
ized in their own areas (94% and 95%, 
respectively). 

• Many suburban victims of these crimes 
were victimized in city settings (31 % and 
35%, respectively). 

• People living in small towns and rural 
areas reported that a higher proportion of 
these crimes occurred in metropolitan ar- 
eas than was so for other personal 
crimes. 

Source: Locating city, suburban, and rural 
crime. 



Almost 95% of the violent crimes against 
people who live in cities with 1 million or 
more inhabitants occurred in the city itself, 
whereas about 66% of the violent crimes 
against residents of suburbs of such cities 
occurred in the suburbs of the same city. 
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Crime against District of Columbia 
residents and Capitol Hill 
employees 

Victimization rates of residents of the Dis* 
trict of Columbia (D.C.) and of its Maryland 
and Virginia suburbs were compared: D.C. 
residents were more likely than suburban 
residents to be robbed but were less likely 
to be victims of vandalism. 

The study found the following crime victim 
rates per 1,000 population: 

D.C. Suburban 
residents residents 

Robbery 29 12 

Personal vandalism 12 30 

Household vandalism 16 05 

With one exception victimization rates did 
not differ significantly between Capitol Hill 
employees and other employed people in 
the D.C. area. The single exception was 
larceny without contact, where Capitol Hill 
employees had a higher overall rate. 

The following rates were found: 



Capitol Other 

Hill employed 

nopjni crime 

Robbery 14 18 

Assault 32 3d 

Threat 23 23 

Property crime 

Larceny wrth contact 56 62 

Larceny without contact 135 106 

Personal vandalism 39 31 



Source: Cnminal victmiztbon of District of 
Cokjmbia residents and Capitol Htllamphy- 
00s: Summary. 
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Characteristics of various 
types of crime 

Information on the characteristics of com- 
pleted and attempted criminal events can 
help the public deter crime. For example, 
many burglaries can be avoided by simply 
keeping doors locked. 

BJS periodically publishes reports from the 
National Crime Survey on the characteris- 
tics of specific types of crimes. For exam- 
ple, an April 1987 BJS Special Report 
examined robbery victimization. In earlier 
years, crimes such as rape, burglary, and 
domestic violence against women were 
the topics of Special Reports. Motor vehi- 
cle theft is one topic scheduled for analy- 
sis during fiscal 1988. 

Other data describing crime characteristics 
are collected under the Federal Justice 
Statistics Program. During fiscal 1987 work 
continued on the first annual compendium 
of Federal justice statistics, describing 
characteristics of both criminal and civil 
offenses. The compendium will be re- 
leased in fiscal 1988 and continued on an 
annual basis after that. In previous years 
studies were completed on electronic fund 
transfer systems fraud, bank robbery, and 
automated teller machine theft. 



Robbery 

Almost 14.7 million people were robbed or 
were victims of attempted robbery during 
the dozen years from 1973 through 1984, 
an average of about 1.2 million a year. 

Two-thirds of these victims lost money or 
property during the robbery, a third were 
injured, and almost a fourth were both 
injured and lost property. About 1 in 12 
robbery victims experienced serious inju- 
ries, such as a rape, a knife or gunshot 
wound, broken bones, or being knocked 
unconscious. 

The robbers were male in almost 90% of 
the offenses and black in about half. 
There was more than one robber in about 
50% o,' the cases. 

Robbery often occurs in conjunction with 
other crimes. During the 1973*64 period 
robbery victims also suffered— 

• a rape in about 3% of the cases 

• a burglary in about 8% of the cases. 

About half of the robberies happened at 
night, when it was more likely that the 
victims would be injured, and more than 
40% took place on the street. Twenty 
percent occurred either at the victim's 
home or near it. A third of the robberies 
that happened at or in the victims' homes 
were committed by offenders with the right 
to be present, such as guests, relatives, or 
repair personnel. 

Source: Robbery victims. 
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Domestic violence against vjomen 

From 197B-82 the National Crime Survey 
showed that once a woman experienced 
domestic violence, her risk of being victim- 
feed again was substantial. During a 6- 
month period following an incic* M of do- 
mestic violence, close to 32% of the 
women were victimized again. 

About a third of the incidents of domestic 
violence against women in the NCS would 
be classified by police as rape, robbery, or 
aggravated assault. These are felonies in 
most States. The other two-thirds would 
likely be classified by police as simple 
assaults, a misdemeanor in n?ost jurisdic- 
tions. Yet as many as half of these actual- 
ly involved bodily injury as serious or more 
serious than 90% of all rapes, robberies, 
and aggravated assaults. 

Of domestic violence in the NCS, 7 out of 
10 Incidents were committed by the wom- 
an's spouse, ox-spouse, boyfriend, or ex- 
boyfriend: 



AH cam of domestic vkrtence 100% 
Relatives 

Spouse 40 

Ex'spouso 19 

Parent or child 1 

S4*og 3 

Other relative 3 

Ctoee friends 

Boyfriend or ex-boyfriend 10 

Friend 9 

Other nonrelstive 16 



An estimated 52% of all indents of 
domestic violence were reported to the 
police. Calling the police following the 



violence seems to reduce the risk of a 
husband's attacking his wife again within 
6 months oy as much as 62%. 

Source: Preventing domestic iiotence 
sgtmst *yomen. 



Rape 

During the 10 years fror? 1973-82 there 
were about 1.5 million rapes or attempted 
rapes in the United States. 

Among rape and attempted rape victims— 

• close to three-quarters are unmarried 
women 

• two-thirds are under 25 

• about half are from low-income families 

• four-fifths are white, but compared to 
their proportion in the general population 
black women are significantly more likely 
than white women to be victims. 

More than two-thirds of all rapes and at- 
tempted rapes occur at night— the highest 
proportion between 6 p.m. and midnight. 

About half the rapes or attempted rapes 
are reported to the police. The reasons 
most often given for not reporting a rape 
or attempted rape to the police or other 
authorities are that — 

• the incident was too private or personal 
e the victim felt the police would be in- 
sensitive or ineffective. 

Victims who said they did report the rape 
to the police most often said that they did 
so— 

• to keep it from happening again or to 
others 

• to punish the offender. 
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Over four-fifths of the rape victims report- 
ed that they took self-protective measures, 
including reasoning with the offender; flee- 
ing from the offender; screaming or yelling 
for help; hitting, kicking, or scratching the 
offender; end using or brandishing a 
weapon. 

Sour cm: 77m crimi of rap*- Criminal victim- 
ization in tha Unitad Statas, 1965. 



Household burglary 

Burglars commit three-fifths of all rapes 
and robberies in the home and a third of 
all household assaults. During the 10 
years from 1973-82, 2.8 million violent 
crimes occurred during the course of bur- 
glaries, even though the vast majority of 
burglaries occur when no household mem- 
ber is present. 

Someone is at home during 13% of ail 
burglaries, and 30% of such incidents end 
in a violent crime. 

Among all cases of burglary— 

• a third are forcible entries 

• 22% use force trying to gain entry 

• 45% are unlawful entries in which the 
intruder has no legal right to be on the 
premises and no force is used to enter the 
premises. 

Theft is involved in— 

• 77% of ail forcible entries 

• 82% of unlawful entries where no ,orce 
is used to gain entry. 



Urban households are more likely than 
suburban or rural households to be victims 
of forcible entries. However, for unlawful 
entry where force is not used to gain 
entry, the rates in urban, suburban, and 
rural households t\re very similar. 

Burglary occurs more often in warmer than 
in colder months. 

When the time of entry is known, victims 
of burglary report that about half the inci- 
dents occurred during the daytime and 
half occurred at night. 

Source: HousahokJ burglary. 



Bank robbery 

Bank robberies— 

• jumped from less than 500 a year prior 
to the 1060's to about 8,000 in 1980, 
increasing at a far faster rate than total 
robberies 

• accounted for about 6% of all commer- 
cial robberies reported to Federal, State, 
and local authorities in 1982. 

Of bank robberies investigated by the FBI 
that were studied— 

• slightly more than 6% involved violence 

• injuries occurred in slightly more than 
2% 

• doath occurred in less than half of 1%. 



Housing units most likely to be burglarized 
are rented rather than owned and are in 
muttkinit dwellings containing three to nine 
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Mos* bank robbers appear to be unsophis- 
ticated, unprofessional criminals: 

• 76% of them used no disguise despite 
the widespread use of surveillance equip* 
ment. 

• 86% never inspected the bank prior to 
the offense. 

• 95% had no long-range scheme to 
avoid capture and to spend the money 
without being noticed. 

The 8 /erage dollar loss from bank robber* 
ies was about $3,300. In 1979 less than 
20% of the amounts stolen were recov- 
ered. 

Unlike other crimes bank robbery is almost 
always detected and almost always report* 
ed. About 2 in 3 bank robberies are 
cleared by arrest. 

Of persons prosecuted for bank robbery— 

• most had histories of prior arrests, con- 
victions, and incarcerations 

• 45% had served at least one prior term 
in excess of 1 year 

Source: Bank robbery: Federal offenses 
and offenders. 



Automated teller machine lost 
and theft 

The Nation's banks lost an estimated $70 
to $100 million from automated teller ma- 
chine (ATM) frauds in 1983. 

That year about $262 billion were pro- 
cessed through 2.7 billion ATM transac- 
tions. Of a sample study of 2,700 transac- 
tions that prompted an accountho'der 
complaint, about 45% appeared to involve 
fraud. 

Of problem incidents studied, almost two- 
thirds Involved withdrawals, almost a third 
of which were with a stolen or lost card. 

To prevent unauthorized access, most 
ATM's require identification by a card and 
a personal identification number. Accord- 
ing to the cardholders, the personal identi- 
fication number of the cards that were 
used it ATM loss or theft was— 

• recorded and kept near the card— typi- 
cally in the purse or wallet— in 72% of the 
cases 

• written on the card in 6% of the cases 

• written and kept separate from the card 
or purse in 7% of the cases 

• not written anyplace in 15% of the 
cases. 

Sources: Electronic fund transfer fraud* 
electronic fond transfer fraud: Computer 
crvne. 
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Drugs 

Evidence increasingly points to a link be* 
tween drugs and the commission of crime 
because crime is— 

• a frequent characteristic of the drug 
Business 

• an activity engaged in by drug users. 

However, currently there is no single 
source for the extensive data on drugs 
and crime compiled by Federal, State, and 
local governments. To fill this need, BJS 
established a Data Center & Clearing- 
house for Drugs & Crime at the end of 
fiscal 1987 funded by the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Assistance. The Data Center & Clear* 
inghouse is accessible via a toll-free tele* 
phone number, 800-666-3332. 

The center began operations October 1, 
1987, and is— 

• gathering existing data on drugs and 
the justice system in Federal, State, and 
local governments as well as the private 
sector 

• identifying data needs that are not cur- 
rently being met 

• evaluating not only the statistical suffi- 
ciency of the data, but also the adequacy 
of the data for policymaking 

• serving as a single source for those 
who need drug statistics, who must now 
contact numerous sources 

• preparing a comprehensive report on 
drugs and drug law enforcement in the 
United States in a nontechnical format 
suitable for a lay audience 

• performing other services such as pre- 
paring special computer tabulations and 
special analyses of existing drug data to 
inform policymakers and the general pub* 
lie on topics of policy concern. 

ERJjC^w of Justice Statistics 



The Data Center & Clearinghouse is dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the "New initia- 
tives" section of this report. Also dis- 
cussed in that section are the redesigns of 
the Uniform Crime Reporting program and 
the National Crime Survey; both will be 
collecting more drug>related data than in 
the past. 

During the year BJS sponsored a public 
opinion poll of Americans' attitudes on the 
seriousness of various crimes and the ap- 
propriate punishment for persons commit* 
ting them. This survey was conducted in 
preparation for the National Conference 
on Punishment for Criminal Offenses held 
in November 1987 (described in more de* 
tail in the "Public opinion on crime and 
punishment" section of this report). BJS 
presented these results in a press release 
on November 8, 1987, and is preparing 
them for publication during fiscal 1988. 

Drug use is not only a health problem in 
this country, but the use of drugs by other* 
wise law-abiding citizens supports illegal 
drug trafficking and the crime associated 
with it. The BJS Sourcebook of criminal 
justice statistics annually presents the 
most current data available on self-roport- 
ed drug use, as well as public opinion 
data about illegal drug use. 




Car* should be taken In ysing such data, 
particularly when comparing data from dif- 
ferent pcUs where the wording or ordering 
of questions may be different and could 
influence results. 

During fiscal 1967 analysis began of the 
1966 National Prisoner Survey. The results 
of that survey will be published during 
fiscal 1968, including analysis of prisoner 
drug and alcohol use. 
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Drugs and crime 

Abundant data from BJS si /eys show the 
extent of drug and alcohol use by prison 
and jail inmates at the time of the offense 
for which they are incarcerated and at 
other times in their lives. 

.dost prisoners and jail inmates have used 
drugs at some point in their lives, and 
many have used them just before commit- 
ting the crime for which they were impris- 
oned: 

\% Just before committing the crime for 
which they were imprisoned, a third of 
State prisoners and a quarter of convicted 
jail inmates said they had been under the 
Influence of an illegal drug. 

• More than half the State prisoners said 
they had taken illegal drugs during the 
month before committing the crime. 

• Three-fourths of all jail inmates reported 
using illegal drugs at some time in their 
lives in 1 983, up from the two-thirds re- 
porting drug histories in 1978 — 

—72% used marijuana 

—38% used cocaine 

—32% used amphetamines and 27% 

used barbiturates. (Methaqualone, LSD, 

and heroin each had been used by more 

than a fifth of the inmates.) 

The proportion of jail inmates ever using 
heroin dropped from 1978 to 1983, but the 
proportion ever using cocaine and marijua- 
na ros&. 



Among State prisoners drug offenders and 
burglars were the most likely to have been 
under the influence of drugs at the time of 
the offense. Among jail inmates the most 
likely to have been under such influence 
were drug offenders and property offend- 
ers. 

Male prison inmates are somewhat more 
likely than female inmates to use drugs. 
However, the proportion who use heroin is 
somewhat greater among women than 
men. 

Drug use and careers in crime appear to 
be related: 

• The more convictions inmates had on 
their records, the more likely they were to 
have taken drugs in the month prior to 
committing the crime for which they were 
incarcerated. 

• A study of Federal offenders found that 
thoso who use drugs (particularly those 
who use heroin) tend to 

—have worse criminal records than other 
Federal offenders 

— commit subsequent crimes, both drug 
and nondrug, at a higher rate than Federal 
offenders who do not use illegal drugs. 

Sources: Prisoners and drugs. Jail inmates 
1933. Fedora! drug law violators. 
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Original sentence and time served 
by drug offenders 

In Federal courts in 1986, 76% of convict- 
ed drug defendants were sentenced to 
prison. The following is the average sen- 
tence length for those sentenced to Fed- 
eral prisons for— 



Homtode 
Robbery 
Sex offenses 

OTU0S 

Burglary 
Assault 

Auto theft 
Weapons 
Larceny/theft 
Embezzlement 



194 months 
161 

91 

70 

63 

58 

55 

54 

46 

38 



federal sentences for drug offenses are 
longer than in the past. The average Fed- 
eral prison sentence in the year ending 
June 30, 1986, for drug offenses was 38% 
longer than in 1979, a greater percentage 
increase in average sentence length than 
for all offenses combined (32%). 

A study of 28 local jurisdictions found that 
67% of those convicted of drug trafficking 
were sentenced to some kind of incarcer- 
ation and 27% to incarceration for at least 
1 year. This may reflect low amounts of 
illegal drugs (sometimes ounces) required 
to allow a defendant to be charged with 
possession with intent to sell rather than 
possession only. This could mean that rel- 
atively minor cases are pulling down the 
percent sentenced to incarceration. 

In the 28 jurisdictions the average prison 
sentence lengths were — 

• 157 months for rape 

• 104 for robbery 



e 81 for aggravated assault 

• 65 for burglary 

• 56 for drug trafficking. 

Prisoners admitted to 2? .te prisons in 
1983 had average sentt 'engths of— 

• 100 months for all vio!. imes 

• 58 for property crimes 

• 53 for drug offenses 

• 45 for public-order offenses. 

Typically, only a portion of the sentence 
handed down by the court is actually 
served in prison. 

For Federal prisoners* the following is the 
average time served and percent of sen- 
tence served for— 



Offense 

Robbery 
Drugs 

Weapons 
Monetary cm) 26 5 



Average 
time 

ssffifisL- 

72.9 months 
38.5 
31.5 



Percent 
of sentence 
served 

490% 
56.6 
69.4 
63.8 



'Federal prison inmates who were sentenced to more 
than 1 year in prison, who had their first parole hearing 
dunng the year prior to June 30. 1980, and who were 
released or scheduled for release as of January 1, 1967. 

Of State prisoners released from 23 State 
prison systems in 1 983 — 

• drug offenders had served an average 
of 18.9 months (including credited jail 
time) 

• violent offenders, 38.2 months 

• property offenders, 19.4 months 

• public order offenders, 13 months. 

Sources: Sentencing end time served: Fed- 
erg! offenses end offenders. Sentencing 
outcomes in 28 felony courts. Prison edmis- 
shns end reteeses. 1963. 

f 
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Drug offender profiles 

The typical accused Federal drug law of- 
fender — 

• is male 

• is about 30 years old 

• is most likely to be whi.e 

• has a 7% chance of opiate use or 
addiction and a 14% chance of current or 
past abuse of other drugs. 

Persons charged with drug possession 
tend to be younger than those charged 
with the sale of drugs and to be less well 
educated, less often married, less wealthy, 
and less often repeat offenders than per- 
sons charged with other drug offenses. 

Illegal drug producers tend to be the old- 
est of alt. 

Source: Federal drug law violators. 



Drug use in the general 
population 

As presented in the BJS Sourcebook of 
criminal justice statistics — 

• 54.2% of 1985 high school seniors re- 
ported having ever used marijuana/hash- 
ish 

• 17.3% reported having ever used co- 
caine 

• 1.2% reported having ever used heroin. 



Reported illegal drug use 
of high school seniors, 1985 



Used wtthin the last- 



PfUQ 


12 months* 


30 days 


Manjuana/hashish 


40 6% 


25.7% 


Inhalants 


7.2 


29 


Hallucinogens 


7.7 


2.5 


Cocaine 


13.1 


67 


Heroin 


06 


03 


Other opiates 


59 


2.3 


Sedatives 


58 


2.4 


Tranquilizers 


6.1 


2.1 



•Including the last 30 days. 

Through 1985, fewer students were using 
marijuana; more were using cocaine: 

• 13.17© of high school seniors in 1985 
reported cocaine use within the past 12 
months, up from 5.6% in 1975. 

• Reported marijuana use by high school 
seniors in the previous 12 months fell to 
40.6% in 1985, reaching 1975 levels after 
peaking at 50.8% in 1979. 

• Among young adults (high school grad- 
uates 1 to 8 years beyond high school) 
19.9% reported using cocaine in the 12 
months preceding the 1985 interview and 
40.6% reported using marijuana. 

• Self-reports of drug use among high 
school seniors underrepresent drug use 
among youth of that age group because 
high school dropouts and truants are not 
included, and these groups are expected 
to have more involvement with drugs than 
those who stay in school. 

Source: Lloyd O. Johnston et aL Monitoring 
the future 1975-1985, as presented in 
Sourcebook of criminal justice statistics. 
1986. 
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Public opinion about drugs 

As presented in the BJS Sourcebook of 
criminal justice statistics, 13% of the re- 
spondents to a 1986 New York Times/ 
CBS News Poll reported that drugs are 
the most important problem facing their 
community. Females were more likely to 
rank drugs first, 14% vs. 12% of men; 
blacks were more likely than whites, 18% 
vs. 12%. However, 24% rated drugs as 
one of the two or three worst problems 
and an additional 35% said they were a 
serious problem. 

When asked about spending for various 
social problems, 58% of the respondents 
to a National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) poll said we are spending too 
little to deal with drug addiction. 



Attitudes toward public policy 
on HIegaJ drug u» 



Aoree Dtsaoree 



The U.S. Government should 
spend as much money as nec- 
essary to stop the flow of drugs 
into this country. 78% 20% 

Drug abuse will never be 

stopped because a large nun> 

ber of Americans will continue 

to want drugs and be willing to 

pay lots of money for them. 83 14 

Convicted heroin dealers should 

get the death penalty. 33 63 

A third of the respondents felt it would 
reduce illegal drug use "a lot" if the Fed- 
eral Government made a much greater 
effort to fight the drug problem; another 
third thought it would reduce drug use a 
little; a fourth thought it would make no 
difference. 

O 
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When asked if they thought most Federal 
officeholders were serious when they 
made proposals for Federal programs to 
deal with drug abuse— 

• 24% thought they were serious 

• 60% thought most of then were using 
the issue for publicity. 

Half of the respondents in a 1985 Gallup 
Poll said the possession of small amounts 
of marijuana should be treated as a crimi- 
nal offense, up from 41% in 1977. 

People with first-time convictions for co- 
caine or crack selling should receive the 
following punishment according to the re- 
spondents in a 1986 New York Times/ 
C3S News Poll: 



More than 1 year in jail 
1 year in jail 
30 days in jail 
Fine and probation 
Death* 

*Re-oonse volunteered. 



43% 
22 
16 
12 
1 



The 1987 SJS survey of public attitudes 
on punishment and the seriousness of 
crime asked what types of punishment 
persons selling cocaine to others for re- 
sale and persons using cocaine should 
receive, with the following results: 

Most severe punistvnent preferred 





Jail or 


Proba* 


Fine or 




prison 


tton 


restitution 


Cocaine- 








Sold for resale 


89.9% 


7.6% 


25% 


Used 


57.9 


35.3 


68 



30 
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That survey also found that the public 
ranks selling cocaine to someone who will 
resell it as very serious. The respondents 
ranked it ninth in seriousness of the 
crimes they were asked about, higher than 
an assault with injury and robbery of 
$1,000 with a gun where the victim is 
hospitalized. The higher ranking offenses 
involved either death or rape. Cocaine use 
ranked 18th out of the 24 offenses, higher 
than larceny of $100 or less, assault with 
no injury, and burglary of $10. 

High school seniors have been surveyed 
annually since 1975. In 1985— 

• 69% reported worrying often or some* 
times about drug abuse 

• 17% felt using marijuana should be en- 
tirely legal, down from 33% feeling that 
way in 1978. 

Percent of 1985 high school Mnlors 
reporting thty could obtain drugs 
fstriy easily or vary saslly: 



The students were asked how harmful the 
use of drugs was. The percents saving 
people were taking a great risk of harming 
tnemselves in regularly using the following 
were — 

• marijuana/hashish, 70% 

• LSD, 83% 

• cocaine, 79% 

• heroin, 86%. 

Sources: New York Times/CBS News Poll 
data; National Opinion Research Center 
data; Uoyd D. Johnston et al.. Monitoring 
the future 1975-1985: Uoyd D. Johnston. 
Patrick M. O" Mai ley, and Jerald G. Bach- 
man. Drug use among American high 
school students, college students, and oth- 
er young adults: National trends through 
1985; Peter Beg an s, ABC News-Washing' 
ton Post Polt, George G. Gallup, The Gah 
lup Polt, all as reported in Sourcebook of 
cnminal justice stabsttcs. 1986. Joseph E. 
Jacoby and Christopher S. Dunn. "National 
survey on punishment for criminal of* 
fenses," (as presented at the National Con- 
ference on Punishment for Criminal Of- 
fenses. November 9. 1987), to be published 
by BJS in fiscal 1988. 



Marijuana/hashish 85 5% 

Amphetamines 66.4 

Tranquilizers 54.7 

Barbiturates 51.3 

Cocaine 48.9 

LSD 30 5 

Heroin 21.0 
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The cost of crime 

One of the questions policymakers, the 
media, and members of the general public 
most often ask BJS is "What is the total 
cost of crime to society?" 

In all likelihood there will never be a sim- 
ple answer to this seemingly simple ques- 
tion for a variety of reasons: 

• Many costs to society of criminal activi- 
ty cannot be measured directly. These in- 
clude monies that might have been chan- 
neled into legal purchases if they had not 
been diverted for illegal purposes such as 
gambling, drug purchases, and prostitution. 
Organized crime, drug trafficking, and ille- 
gal immigration result in economic losses 
to society, but these defy direct meas- 
urement. Also difficult to measure are the 
losses from fraudulent activities that the 
victims are embarrassed to report. 

• Some of the costs of crime to society 
are not quantifiable. These include non- 
monetary costs to victims, such as pain 
and suffering from injury, psychological 
distress, fear, and similar effects on vic- 
tims and their families and friends. 

However, BJS does measure some com- 
ponents of the cost of crime to society. 
One source is the National Crime Survey, 
which measures the value of property sto- 
len or damaged through criminal incidents 
and the cost of medical care resulting 
from victimization. 



Another cost of crime to society is that of 
operating the criminal justice system. In 
fiscal 1987 a report was issued containing 
1985 expenditure and employment data in 
greater detail than possible since 1979 
{Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985, BJS Bulletin, March 1987). The Bu- 
reau of Justice Assistance sponsored this 
survey to collect data needed for the allo- 
cation of block grant formula funds under 
the Justice Assistance Act of 1984. It was 
possible to collect considerably more de- 
tailed data on corrections than since 1979, 
allowing the development of trend data 
showing the rapid increase in corrections 
expenditure, particularly for institutions as 
opposed to probation and parole. 
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Economic cost of crime to victims 

Total economic lost to victims of personal 
and household crimes, 1995* 





Gross loss 


Tvoe of crirrke 


(millions) 


All erf mat 


$13,029 


Ptraonat crlmat 


3.363 


—of violanca 


749 


Rape 


15 


Robbery 


492 


Assault 


242 


-of theft 


2.614 


Personal larceny: 




with contact 


80 


without contact 


2,534 


Household crimes 


9.666 


Burglary 


3,499 


Household larceny 


1,607 


Motor vehicle theft 


4,560 



'Includes losses from property theft or 
damage, cash losses, medical expenses, 
and lost pay because of victimization 
(including time spent with the police in 
investigation and in court and time 
spent in replacing tost property) and " 
other crime-related costs. 



A study of 1981 NCS data found that— 

• nearly 75% of the cost stemmed from 
the three household crimes: burglary, 
household larceny, and motor vehicle theft 

• among the three violent crimes (assault, 
robbery, rape), the largest loss was from 
robbery 

• the median loss for a violent crime vic- 
tim was twice as high as for a personal 
theft victim; motor vehicle theft gave rise 
to the highest median loss for all crimes 

• most losses were from theft of property 
or cash (92%); 6% were from property 
damage and 2% from medical expenses 

• about 65% of the medical costs result- 
ed from assault— the most common of the 
three violent crimes 

• 36% of all losses were recovered or 
reimbursed within 6 months after the of- 
fense 

• median losses from personal and 
household crimes were greater for black 
than for white victims. 



Sources: The economic cost of enme to 
victims. Unpublished National Crime Survey 
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Cont of the justice system 

Federal, State, and local spending for all 
civil and criminal justice activities in fiscal 
1985 was $45.6 billion— less than 3% of 
all government spending in this country: 

Government ipondbiQ by activity 



Social insurance payments 20 8% 
National defense and 

international relations 1 8 3 

Education 13.0 

Interest on debt 10.9 

Housing and the environment 6 8 

Pubitc welfare 6.0 

Hospitals and health 4.0 

Transportation 3 6 

Affitfef Zi 

Space research and technology 0 5 



Government spending (including direct and 
intergovernmental expenditures) is: 

• Local, $25.4 billion 

• State, $16.0 billion 

• Federal, $5.8 billion. 

Of each justice dollar — 

• 481 was spent on police protection 

• 221 on the courts and other legal activi- 
ties 

• 29* on prisons and other correctional 
costs. 

Less than 11 of every dollar spent by 
Federal, State, and local governments 
went into operation of the Nation's correc- 
tional system (including jails, prisons, pro- 
bation, and parole). 



Total government spending on civil and 
criminal justice was $1 91 per person in 
1985. State and local per capita spending 
varies greatly by State from the national 
average of $167: 

• West Virginia, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
spent the least (less than $90 per person). 
o The most is spent by New York ($293), 
Nevada ($278), Alaska ($592), and the 
District of Columbia ($613). 

The percentage of direct expenditure for 
civil and criminal justice varies by level of 
government: 

• .6% Federal 

• 5.4% State 

• 13.1% county 

• 10.0% cities and towns 

• 6.1% State and local combined. 

1985 data are comparable to data collect- 
ed for 1971 through 1979. Between 1979 
and 1 985, justice expenditures at all levels 
of government increased by 75%: 

• corrections 116% 

• prosecution and legal services 96% 

• public defense 77% 

• courts 71 % 

• police 58%. 

Additional spending data are presented in 
the "BJS reports on . . . corrections fund- 
ing" section of this report. 

Sources: J us to expenditure and employ* 
ment, 1985. Justice expenditure end em- 
ployment in the United States, 1971-79. 
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The public response 
to crime 

The public's response to crime includes— 

• decisions of individual victims on wheth- 
er to report the crime to the police 

• actions taken by victims (and their fami- 
ly and friends) in response to crime (such 
as attempting to minimize the risk of future 
victimizations through changes in behavior, 
purchase of burglar alarms, and guard 
dogs) 

• similar actions taken by strangers who 
read or hear of crime through media ac- 
counts or other sources 

• an increase (or decrease) in fear of 
crime 

• changes in opinions on the effective- 
ness, efficiency, and fairness of the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

The National Crime Survey (NCS) meas- 
ures the extent to which victims have re- 
ported crimes to the police and the rea- 
sons for reporting or not reporting; these 
are major justice indicators that BJS re- 
leases ar nualiy. During the previous fiscal 
year BJS issued an indepth study of these 
data. Another 1986 analysis of NCS data 
studied domestic violence and the effect 
that reporting it to the police had on recur- 
rence. 



Public opinion polls by organizations such 
as Gallup, ABC News, and the National 
Opinion Research Center ask questions 
about how fearful people are of crime and 
about their confidence in criminal justice 
agencies. Data from these polls are as- 
sembled in the annual BJS Sourcebook of 
criminal justice statistics. 

During the year BJS sponsored a public 
opinion poll of Americans' attitudes on the 
seriousness of various crimes and the ap- 
propriate punishment for persons commit- 
ting them. This survey was conducted in 
preparation for the National Conference 
on Punishment for Criminal Offenses held 
in November 1987. BJS presented these 
results in a press release November 8, 
1987, and is preparing them for publica- 
tion during fiscal 1988. 

Care should be taken in using public opin- 
ion data, particularly when comparing data 
from different polls where the wording or 
ordering of questions may be different and 
could influence results. 



Also during that year a special one-time 
supplement to the NCS, called the 1984 
Victim Risk Supplement, was analyzed. 
This supplement collected information 
about crime prevention measures taken at 
home and at the workplace and about 
individuals' perceptions of the safety of 
their homes, neighborhoods, and places of 
work. 
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Preventing crime 

In 1964 about a third of ail households 
reported taking one or more of these 
crime prevention measures: 

Engraving valuable* 25% 
Ntighbofbood watch 7 
Burglar alarm 7 

Black and white households are equally 
likely to take at least one of these meas- 
ures. 

The higher the household Income, t,\o 
more likely it is that the home has a 
burglar alarm. One in six families with in- 
comes of $50,000 or more have one; this 
is twice the rate of families with incomes 
between $25,000 and $50,000 and three 
times that of families with incomes less 
than $25,000. 

Almost a fifth of ail families live in commu- 
nities that have neighborhood watch pro- 
grams and, of these, about 38% of the 
families participate in these programs. 

Households in areas with neighborhood 
watch programs and those participating in 
such programs vary with income: 

Percent— 



Household 
Income 


With 
Dfoorams 


PartiCtoati 


Less than $7,500 


14% 


4% 


$7,500-9.999 


14 


5 


$10,000-14.999 


16 


6 


$15,000-24.999 


19 


7 


$25,000-29.999 


22 


9 


$30,000-49.999 


25 


11 


$50,000 of mora 


30 


15 
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One in four urban families live in a neigh- 
borhood with a crime watch program as 
do 1 in 5 suburban families and 1 in 8 
families who live outside metropolitan ar- 
eas. 

Of the households surveyed, 20% had at 
least one of these features: 

• a fence or barricade at the entrance 

• a doorkeeper, guard, or receptionist 

• an intercom or phone for gaining en- 
trance to the building 

• surveillance cameras 

• bars on windows or doors 

• signs indicating alarms or security de- 
vices 

• other warning signs, such as "beware 
of the dog." 

Percent of respondents who reported at 
least one security measure at work: 



Secuntv measure Percent 

Receptionist or guard 

who checks people in 42% 

Burglar alarm system 33 
Police or guard 

for protection 30 
Pass or ID required 

for entrance 19 
Locked entry during 

work hours 16 

Surveillance camera 16 

Guard dog 2 



Source: Crime prevention measures. 
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Rtporting crime 

Less than two-fifths of all NCS crimes 
(rape, robbery, assault, personal and 
household larceny, household burglary, 
and motor vehicle theft) are reported to 
the police: 

• The crimes most serious In terms of 
economic loss or injury are the crimes 
most likely to be reported; nearly half of 
NCS violent crimes are reported, but only 
a fourth of the personal crimes of theft 
and a third of household crimes are re- 
ported. 

• The most frequently reported crimes 
(excluding murder) are motor vehicle theft 
(73% in 1986), aggravated assault (59%), 
and robbery (58%). 

The percent of NCS respondents saying 
they had reported the incident to the po- 
lice grew from 32% in 1973 to 37% in 
1966. 

Generally, demographic characteristics 
(sex, age, race) of the victims make less 
difference in reporting rates than does the 
type of crime. 

Most crimes are reported by the victim or 
a member of the victimized household. Of 
reported— 

• personal crimes, 60% are reported by 
the victim, 13% by another household 
member, and 22% by some one else; 3% 
are discovered by the police 

• household crimes, 86% are reported by 
a household member and 10% by some- 
one else; 2% are discovered by the po- 
lice. 



The reason most often given for reporting 
a violent crime to the police was to keep 
the crime from happening again. The de- 
sire to recover property was the reason 
most often given for reporting both per- 
sonal theft and household crimes. 

The reason most often given for not re- 
porting property crimes was that the crime 
was not important enough to be reported 
to the police. For violent crimes, it was 
that the matter was private or personal. 

Almost half of all cases of domestic vio- 
lence reported by women in NCS surveys 
fc 1976-62 were not reported to the po- 
lio 

Calling the police about an act of domes- 
tic violence seems to reduce the risk of a 
husband attacking his wife again within 6 
month* by as much as 62%. 

During 1076-62, 41% of the married wom- 
en who were attacked by their husbands 
but did not call the police were assaulted 
again within an average of 6 months, but 
only 15% of the women who did call the 
police were attacked again. 

Crimes against teenagers were Jess likely 
to be reported to the police than crimes 
against adults. 

Sourc#»: CriminsJ victimizititn. 1066. ft* 
porting crimes to the poke*. Preventing do- 
mestic violence egernt women, Teenege 

victims. 
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For of crime 

In 1984 the National Crime Survey includ- 
ed a Victim Risk Supplement. Of the per- 
sons asked— 

• about 32% said they felt their neighbor- 
hood was very safe from crime 

• 59% said their neighborhood was fairly 
safe 

• 10% said it was unsafe. 

More than 90% of the people asked said 
they felt very or fairly safe at their work- 
place. 

As presented in the 1986 BJS Sourcebook 
of criminal justice statistics, 82% of high 
school students surveyed in 1985 said 
they worried "often" or "sometimes" 
about crime and violence. More females 
(88%) than males (77%) reported such 
worries. 



The 1985 Sourcebook presented the re- 
sults of a 1984 Media General/Associated 
Press Poll. In that poll the following per- 
centages of respondents reported being 
concerned about— 

Soroaono forcing hit way into your noma 

and *t#aing your poaaaaalont 61% 

C^maona robbing or mugging you on tha 

ttraat 49 

Somaona raping you x a famrfy mambar 62 

Sourcat: Crkr* prsyontion ms+turs*. Mont* 
tonog ths tuturs 1975-1965, Uoyd 0. John- 
•ton at at. aa pratantad in Sourcebook of 
cnrnfat/Jutae* statistics, 1966. Madia Gan- 
araJ/Asaociatad Pratt PoU. at praaantad in 
Sourcebook of criminal justo statistics, 
1965. 



A higher percentage of high school stu- 
dents were worried about crime than 
about— 

• hunger and poverty, 70% 

• drug abuse, 69% 

• chance of nuclear war, 65% 

• economic problems, 60% 
a pollution, 47% 

• race relations, 43% 

• energy shortages, 34% 

• using open land for housing or industry, 
30% 

• population growth, 23% 

• urban decay, 18%. 
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Public confidence in the criminal 
justice system 

As presented in the 1986 BJS Sourcebook 
of criminal justice statistics, 88% of the 
respondents to a 1985 Gallup Poll rated 
the honesty and ethical standards of the 
police as average or higher than average. 
Similar eatings were given when the same 
question was asked in 1977, 1981, and 
1983. 

The 1984 Sourcebook presented data 
from a 1982 ABC Nows Poll that asked a 
national sample if someone in their house- 
hold had called the police in the past year. 
Of 35% saying yes— 

• 72% said the police responded within a 
"short time" 

• 22% said the police arrived a "long 
time" after they were called 

• 4% volunteered a response of "some* 
where In between" 

• 2% didn't know. 

The same poll asked how much confi- 
dence respondents had in the police to 
prevent crimes such as robberies from 
happening and how much confidence they 
had in the police to solve such crimes 
after they had happened: 

Confidence in the ability 

of th» ppfece 

To pveveni To soJvo 
_CnmfrS , - crimes 



The 1986 Sourcebook presented the re* 
suits d X 1986 poll conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC). That poll asked respondents to a 
national survey, "In general, do you think 
the courts in this area deal too harshly or 
not harshly enough with criminals?" They 
responded as follows: 

Too harshly 3% 

Not harshly enough 65 
About right 8 
Don't know A 

This question has been asked for more 
than a decade. During this time— 

• a decreasing percentage felt that the 
courts were dealing too harsnly with crimi- 
nals (6% in 1972 to 3% in 1986) 

• an Increasing percentage felt the courts 
were not dealing harshly enough (66% in 
1972 to 85% in 1984) 

• however, the current levels were 
reached in the middle to late 1970's and 
have been relatively stable ever since. 

The percent of high school students re* 
porting that they believe there are "con* 
siderable" or "great" problems of dishon- 
esty and morality in the courts and Justice 
system declined from 30% in 1975 to 
23% in 1985. 

Sources: ABC News Pott as presented in 
Sourcebook of cnmineJ K *sttce stafs&cj. 
1934. GaSup Poa. the National Opinion Re- 
search Center pofe. and Uoyd 0. Johnston 
et aL, Montonng (he future t975-l98$, as 
presented In Sourcebook of enminet justice 
stitatxx. 1946. 



All respondents 


100% 


100% 


Great deal 


18 


14 


Good amount 


43 


40 


Vary httie 


33 


34 


None it all 


5 


5 


No Opinion, refused 


1 


1 
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Public opinion on crime 
and punishment 

Americans overwhelmingly support incar- 
ceration as the most appropriate punish- 
ment for serious offenders. 

In a national survey of 1.920 U.S. resi- 
dents, 71% percent said a jail or prison 
sentence was the most suitable penalty 
for a group of 24 specific crime scenarios 
about which they were asked, including 
rape, robbery, assault, burglary, theft, 
property damage, drunk driving, and drug 
offenses committed in different ways. 

Punishment views among the survey re- 
spondents did not vary significantly ac- 
cording to their age, race, sex, or regional 
background. 

In general, survey participants approved of 
probation, fines, and restitution when com- 
bined with incarceration rather than as 
substitutes for imprisonment. 

For instance, in robberies of $1,000 or 
more during which the offender brandishes 
a gun and the victim has to be hospital- 
ized for his or her injuries. 92% of those 
asked said incarceration was the right 
penalty, and the average prison term se- 
lected was more than 10 years. Forty- 
eight percent of the respondents also se- 
lected restitution as an appropriate penalty 
for this type of robbery, but almost all of 
them chose it in combination with a jail or 
prison term. 



For rapes in which there was no additional 
injury to the victim. 94% of the respond- 
ents chose a jail or prison sentence and 
an average term of more than 15 years. 

For assaults resulting in victim hospitaliza- 
tion. 62% selected jail or prison, with an 
average term of almost 6 years. 

For household burglary and losses of 
$1,000 or more. 81% chose incarceration 
and an average term of 4.5 years. 

The survey also found that cocaine use 
was considered more serious than thefts 
of $1,000 or more. Fifty-eight percent of 
those asked chose incarceration as the 
appropriate punishment. 

The sale of cocaine to others for resale 
was viewed as more serious than an as- 
sault resulting in hospitalization or a rob- 
bery with a weapon. Ninety percent of the 
respondents selected prison or jail l^s. 
with an average length of \0.5 years. 

Drunk driving resulting in a victim's death 
was judged more serious than a rape in 
which the victim was not otherwise injured 
and more serious than a robbery that re- 
sults in a victim's hospitalization. Ninety- 
six percent of the survey participants 
chose incarceration for this crime. The av- 
erage term was almost 12 years. 

Survey respondents recommended periods 
of incarceration that were longer than 
those typically being served in prison 
throughout tho country. 
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The respondents were more likely to se- 
lect imprisonment and to give longer pris- 
on terms to offenders who had prior con- 
victions for violent crimes or prior prison 
sentences. In general, however, the seri- 
ousness of the crime was the major factor 
in the various choices. 

When asked about their reasons for se- 
lecting a particular type of punishment, the 
respondents said the reason was "very 
important" or "somewhat important" ac- 
cording to the following percentages: 



To deter the offender 
from doing it again 

To make a public state- 
ment that such behavior 
will not be tolerated 

To rehabilitate the 
offender 

To give the offender what 
he or she deserves 

To deter others from cnme 

To incapacjtc'e In© 
offender from committing 
more crimes 

To respond as my religion 
or my morality requires 

To get even with the 
offender by making him or 
her suffer for what he or 
she has done 



Very Somewhat 

important important 

79% 12% 

76 13 

72 13 

70 20 

70 18 

58 13 

48 21 

25 21 



Source: BJS press release. November 8. 
1987, presenting results from Joseph E. 
Jacoby and Christopher S. Dunn, "National 
survey on punishment for criminal of- 
fenses," as presented at the National Con- 
ference on Punishment for Criminal Of* 
fenses, November 9, 1987. 
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Adjudication and sentencing 

Policymakers and the public are particular- 
ly concerned about— 

• what happens to accused offenders 
when charges are brought against them 
and their cases are heard in court 

• whether they are released on "techni- 
calities" 

• whether they are allowed to plead guilty 
to lesser charges, thus not receiving the 
full measure of legal sanctions due to 
them for the crimes they have committed 

• whether they dalay court proceedings 
through legal maneuverings that discour- 
age witnesses and victims from continued 
participation in the prosecution 

• whether the sentences received and 
served by convicted offenders reflect the 
seriousness of the crimes. 

Methods of case processing and terminol- 
ogy vary across the country. Consequent- 
ly, much of the information on this phase 
of criminal justice is based on studies of 
limited numbers of jurisdictions. 

Of major importance in fiscal 1987 was 
the continuation of several projects direct- 
ed toward development of nationally rep- 
resentative court case-processing and out- 
come data and improved data on other 
aspects of the judicial phase of criminal 
justice, such as pretrial release. (These 
efforts are described in the "New initia- 
tives" section of this report.) 
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During fiscal 1987 BJS prepared individual 
summaries of each State's 1986 felony 
laws from the State's annotated code and 
published selected results in State felony 
courts and felony laws (BJS Bulletin, Au- 
gust 1957). Complete results will be pub- 
lished in Felony laws of the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia in fiscal 1988. 

State felony courts and felony laws also 
contained data that were collected in fis- 
cal 1986 in the process of updating the 
sampling frame needed to draw a nation- 
ally representative sample of felony 
courts. These data included court charac- 
teristics and the numbers of cases filed 
and disposed. 

The Felony Sentencing Outcomes Project 
produced Sentencing outcomes in 28 felo- 
ny courts 1985 (BJS Final Report, August 
1987): 

• In fiscal 1987 BJS expanded this proj- 
ect to cover a nationally representative 
sample of 100 jurisdictions, with the Cen- 
sus Bureau assuming responsibility for col- 
lecting data for most of the added courts. 

• Data collection is underway on the sen- 
tences received by more than 25,000 con- 
victed felons for homicide, rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, drug 
trafficking, and all other felonies. 

• For the first time data will be available 
that reflect felony sentencing for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 
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• The project will study the use of differ 
ent kinds and degrees of sanctions and 
will examine the impact on sentencing pat- 
terns of such factors as crime seventy, 
different types of sentencing systems, the 
number of conviction offenses, and the 
use of pleas versus trials. 

One source of data on local prosecution is 
the management information systems 
maintained by prosecutors in jurisdictions 
throughout the country. The BJS-spon- 
sored Prosecution of Felony Arrests Proj- 
ect obtains case-processing data from 
such systems in some jurisdictions: 

• It collects information on case attrition, 
guilty pleas, final dispositions, and case- 
processing time. 

• In fiscal 1 987 The prosecution of felony 
arrests, 1982 was completed and submit- 
ted for publication, which will be in fiscal 
1988. It contains full details on felony 
case-processing data for 37 jurisdictions. 

• The number of jurisdictions participating 
in this project has grown from 1 3 supply- 
ing 1977 data to 28 for 1980 and 37 for 
1982. 

A third adjudication project being conduct- 
ed for BJS is a major study of burglars 
and robbers brougnt to the attention of 
local prosecutors in 15 of the Nation's 
largest counties. Data collection continued 
in fiscal 1 987. The study describes the 
impact of different policies and practices 
on the disposition and sentencing out- 
comes of robbery and burglary cases. 



Of major importance during the year was 
the publication of reports on the judicial 
processing of white-collar offenders, one 
report covering Federal offenders and the 
other, State offenders: White collar crime: 
Federal offenses and offenders (BJS Spe- 
cial Report, September 1987) and Track- 
ing offenders: White-collar crime (BJS 
Special Report, November 1986). 

These reports are the culmination of meth- 
odological development efforts discussed 
in previous BJS annual reports in the 
"New initiatives" section. 

One of these reports was produced from 
the Integrated Federal Justice Data Base 
under the Federal Justice Statistics Pro- 
gram: 

• This data base traces Federal case 
processing from investigation through 
prosecution, adjudication, and corrections. 

• it includes input from the United States 
Attorneys, United States Courts, the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, and the United States 
Parole Commission. 

• This is the first time that such Federal 
justice data have been compiled in a sin- 
gle data series. 

• In addition to the white-collar crime re- 
port, two reports were issued in fiscal 

1 987, Sentencing and time served: Feder- 
al offenses and offenders (BJS Special 
Report, June 1987) and The Federal civil 
justice system (BJS Bulletin, July 1987). 

• Two reports specific to the judicial 
processing of Federal defendants are 
scheduled for fiscal 1988, one on pretrial 
release and the other on Federal drug 
offenders. 
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During fiscal 1987 BJS continued its 
recently^expanded program of analyzing 
Offender-Based Transaction Statistics 
(OBTS) data from States having such sys- 
tems: 

• The OBTS systems follow offenders 
from arrest through final disposition. 

r In fiscal 1987 BJS completed analysis 
ana published findings of State OBTS data 
on the white-collar crimes of forgery/ 
counterfeiting, fraud, and embezzlement in 
Tracking offenders: White-collar crime 
(BJS Special Report, November 1986). 

• Eight States and one territory were able 
to supply data: California, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, and the Virgin Islands. 

In 1986 complete results of the first na- 
tional survey of public defense systems in 
10 years were published in National crimi- 
nal defense systems study (BJS Final Re- 
port, October 1986). This report contained 
detailed tabulations from the study. A proj- 
ect to update these data began in fiscal 
1967 and will be published in a report in 
fiscal 1988. 

Data on sentences received and served 
by prison inmates are available from Pris- 
on admissions and releases, 1983 (BJS 
Special Report, March 1986). 

During fiscal 1987 work began on an inter- 
national study of time served in prison in 
five countries. Results will be published in 
fiscal 1988. 
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Civil and criminal cases filed 
and disposed 

In 1985, 1.5 million felony cases were filed 
in the Nation's 3,235 State felony courts, 
an average of nearly 500 per county. Eigh- 
teen counties had more than 10,000 felo- 
ny filings each. Half of all counties in the 
Nation, however, had fewer than 100 fil- 
ings each, and no felony cases were filed 
in 32 sparsely populated counties. 

The 75 largest counties (those with popu- 
lations of about 600,000 persons or more) 
accounted for about half of the reported 
crime and 43% of all arrests in the United 
States, but only about 28% of all felony 
court filings and convictions. These 
counties averaged about 5,500 felony 
case filings each. 

The smallest counties (2,650 counties with 
populations of less than 100,000 persons) 
accounted for 16% of reported crime, but 
23% of all arrests and 38% of all felony 
court filings and convictions. 

Arrests in the South were more likely to 
result in prosecution and conviction in a 
felony court than arrests in other regions. 
For every 1,000 arrests in the South there 
were 143 felony court convictions; in the 
West, there were 58; in the Northeast, 60; 
and in the Midwest, 78. 
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After cases are filed with the court, the 
court takes action to dispose of them. 
Felony courts dispose of cases through 
conviction, acquittal, and dismissal or by 
some other means. In 1985 about 1.5 
million felony cases were disposed by the 
Nation's felony courts, an average of 
nearly 500 per county. Twenty counties 
disposed over 10,000 cases each. Half of 
all counties had less than 100 dispositions 
each, and no felony cases were disposed 
in 31 counties. The 75 largest counties 
averaged 5,300 felony dispositions. 

Nationwide, 69% of felony cases were dis- 
posed through conviction. Felony court 
convictions numbered one million in 1985, 
and the average per county was a little 
over 300. Four counties had over 10,000 
convictions each. Half of all counties had 
less than 70 convictions, and 41 counties 
had no felony court convictions. The 75 
largest counties averaged about 3,900 
convictions. 

Not all of these convictions were for felo- 
nies. Nearly 80% of the courts reported 
that felonies reduced to misdemeanors 
were included in their statistics on felony 
court dispositions. 



Civil cases filed in U.S. District Courts 
(Federal courts) reached 254,828 in the 
12 months ending June 30, 1986, six 
times as many as crimina' cases filed in 
these courts (41,490). 

The number of civil cases filed. in the 
Federal courts almost doubled between 
1976 and 1986 and almost tripled from 
1970 through 1986. Filings decreased 
from 1985 to 1986, however. 

Sources; State felony courts and felony 
laws. The Federal owl justice system. 



Felony courts 

In the United States there are 3,128 
counties and county equivalents (parishes, 
boroughs, independent cities, and the Dis- 
trict of Columoia). Nearly all of them have 
State-level courts that conduct trials for all 
types of felony cases. These courts have 
various names. They are called — 

• circuit courts in 16 States 

• district courts in 15 States 

• superior courts in 13 States and the 
District of Columbia 

• other names in 2 States 

• a combination of names in 4 States. 

Collectively, these circuit, district, and su- 
perior courts form the Nation's State felo- 
ny courts. 
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The vast majority of counties has one 
court responsible for deciding cases aris- 
ing out of alleged violations of State felo- 
ny laws/ Only 19 jurisdictions have no 
felony court: 15 independent cities in Vir- 
ginia, 3 counties in South Dakota and Wis- 
consin that are largely Indian reservations, 
and 1 county in Rhode Island. Felonies 
committed in these 19 jurisdictions some- 
times are tried in nearby coumies. 

Courts vary in terms of how they define a 
case. In two-thirds of all courts, each de- 
fendant equals one case. In the rest each 
charge or each indictment equals one 
case regardless of the number of defend- 
ants. Consequently, the number of cases 
reported is not the same as the number of 
persons who appeared in felony courts o; 
who were convicted. 

The felony court in 326 counties (repre- 
senting 10% of all counties) reported that 
the misdameanor court accepts guilty 
pleas to felony charges; the felony court in 
300 of these 326 counties further reported 
that the misdemeanor courts also sen- 
tence all felons whose guilty pleas they 
accept. 

Source: State felony courts and felony 
laws. 



•The term court as it is used here, should not bo confused 
with courthouses or courtrooms. For example, if a State 
has a system of eight circuit courts throughout the State, 
they would bo coumod as eight courts. 



Local prosecution 

Differences in local laws, agencies, re- 
sources, standards, and procedures result 
in varying responses to crime in each ju- 
risdiction: 

• For example, among 16 jurisdictions 
supplying data for 1981, two reject no 
cases prior to filing because the police file 
cases directly with the court. 

• Across the other jurisdictions the rejec- 
tion rate ranged from 3% to 47%. 

A high rate of rejections at screening is 
because the prosecutor has a conscious 
policy to weed out weak cases before 
they enter the court system. In general— 

• jurisdictions with high screening rates 
have low dismissal rates 

• those with low screening rates have 
high dismissal rates. 

Most felony arrests do not result in a trial: 

• From a third to more than half of all 
arrests are rejected at screening or dis- 
missed. 

• Most of the rest result in a guilty plea. 

Evidence-related deficiencies and witness 
problems— 

• account for more than half of rejections 
at screening 

• are also common reasons for disrr.is- 
sals. 

Guilty pleas rather than trials account for 
most felony convictions (an average of 
88% of the 1981 felony convictions 
across the 27 jurisdictions studied). 
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Typical outcome of 1 00 felony arrests brought by the police 
for prosecution in 37 jurisdictions, 1 982 



100 
arrests 
brought - 
by the 
police for 
prosecu- 
tion 



5 diverted 
or 

referred 



51 
carried 
forward- 



1 acquitted 
^4 _f 3 found 



23 

rejected 
at 

screening 



T 

21 

dismissed 
in 

court 



trials 



guilty 

50 convicted - 



47 

► disposed — I 
by guilty 
plea 



13 sentenced to 
» incarceration of 
1 year or less 

13 sentenced to 
- incarceration of 
more than 1 year 

24 sentenced 
• to probation or 
other conditions 



The use of guilty picas in felony cases 
varies greatly among jurisdictions: 
• Some jurisdictions have policies that re- 
sult in a high rate of guilty pleas, 
e Others go to trial more frequently. 

Most guilty pleas are to the most serious 
charge filed by the prosecutor, in 11 of 16 
jurisdictions studied, close to 60% or more 
of thy guilty plear were to the top charge. 



Most trials by jury result in conviction: 

• Of 26 jurisdictions providing Jata for 
1981, an average of 73% of the cases 
that went to trial resulted in conviction. 

• Individual jurisdiction rates ranged from 
52% to 88%. 

Sources: The prosecution of felony arrests, 
1981. The prosecution of felony arrests. 
1982. 



Few cases are brought to trial. On aver- 
age, 4 of every 100 arrests went to trial in 
1981. 

Defendants charged with serious crimes 
are more likely than those with less seri- 
ous charges to demand a trial. 
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Felony case-processing time 

On the average, in a study of 12 mostly 
urban counties about half the felonies for 
which court chargos were filed were dis- 
posed within 3 1/2 months. 

The average time for disposition was a 
little less than 5 months for felonies that 
resulted in indictments or were otherwise 
bound over for a trial in a State felony 
court. 

Felony cases that went to trial took about 
twice as long to complete as those with 
guilty pteas or dismissals. Even when felo- 
nies went to trial, the average time from 
arrest to disposition was less than 8 
months. 



The average processing time in the 12 
jurisdictions for all felony cases filed with 
the courts according to the most serious 
charge were: 

Homicide 6.2 months 

Sexual assault 4.2 
Robbery 3.5 
Burglary 3.2 
Larceny 3.2 

Many factors influence case disposition 
times, but delay-reduction policies of pros- 
ecutors and courts are among the most 
significant. 

Source: Felony case-processing time. 



Generally, the more serious the charge, 
the longer it took to process the case. 

Processing times are greatly influenced by 
how the cases are handled after the 
charges are first filed in court: 

• Some felony charges are reduced to 
misdemeanors and the cases disposed of 
in lower courts. 

• Other felony cases are sent to grand 
juries or are otherwise ordered to trial in a 
higher court. 

Felony cases typically take longer to 
process than cases in lower courts: 

• Unlike misdemeanor cases, they typical- 
ly require preliminary hearings or grand 
jury presentations. 

• They also more frequently require full 
trials. 
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Federal prosecution 
and pretrial release 

In the Federal courts and in the State and 
local courts studied, about 85% of the 
defendants are released pending trial. 

Of all Federal defendants released in 
1979— 

e about 5Q% were on unsecured bond 

e 23% were on personal recognizance 

e 14% were on deposit bond 

e 9% were on surety bond 

e less than 2% were on collateral bond. 

In Federal courts the highest bail amounts 
tended to be imposed on defendants ac- 
cused of the most serious crimes who had 
extensive criminal records and weak social 
and economic ties. 

Of Federal defendants released, about 
10% were rearrested for new crimes, vio- 
lated the conditions of their release, or 
failed to appear for trial. In State and local 
courts, pretrial misconduct occurred three 
times as often. This difference may be 
attributed to the large number of white- 
collar offenders prosecuted in the Federal 
courts. 

During the same bail period Federal de- 
fendants with serious criminal records 
were more likely to be rearrested or fail to 
appear for trial (35%) than defendants 
with less serious records (20%) or those 
with no records (8%). 



The longer a defendant waits for a trial, 
the greater is the probability of miscon- 
duct. The likelihood was— 

• 10% for Federal defendants free on 
bail for 90 days 

• 14% for those on bail for 180 days 

• 17% for those on bail for 270 days. 

Source: Pretrial release and misconduct 
Federal offenses and offenders. 
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Indigtnt defense 

The Constitution grants a person accused 
of a crime punishable by a term of incar- 
ceration a right to an attorney. The courts 
have ruled that the defense of accused 
persons must be provided regardless of 
the defendants* ability to pay for such 
counsel. Therefore, the public bears the 
costs of indigent defense services. 

The Nation spent almost $625 million in 
1982 for indigent criminal defense services 
in about 3.2 million State and local court 
cases. 

Spending for indigent defense in 1982 
was— 

• 44% groater than the estimated $435 
million spen: during 1980 

• 213% groater than the estimated $200 
million spent ir, 1976. 

The average cost of a, f Indigent defense 
case nationwide was $196— ranging from 
$56? in Hawaii to $85 in Oklahoma. 

Assigned counsel systems that require the 
appointment of private attorneys dominate 
service Olivary patterns. They are used in 
00% of a.! counties, whoroa3 34% usa 
public defender systems, and 6% use 
contract systems. 

Public defender systems predominate in 
43 of the 50 largest counties in ttrt United 
States and serve 68% of the Nation's 
population. 



A growing number of cases are no longer 
being handled by public defenders, mainly 
because of the increasingly strict definition 
of what constitutes a conflict of interest 
and limits on the number of cases the 
public defender is able to handle. 

Of all counties studied, 75% have some 
form of recoupment requiring defendants 
to repay a portion of their defense costs, 
but 25% of the counties that require re- 
coupment reporiod that no payments were 
received in 1982. 

Sources: Criminal dtfansa systems: A na- 
tions! survay. National criminal defense syy- 
terns study. 
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Appeals and habeas corpus 

State appeals court cases more than dou- 
bted during 1973-83. 



Civil and criminal appeals filed, 
1973-83(38 States) 

Number of filings 




1973 1978 10B3 

The increase — 114% for civil cases and 
107% for criminal cases— was greater 
than the 90% increase in Federal appeals 
filed !n the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Both civil and criminal caseloads in- 
creased by about 4% per year since 19/8, 
not nearly as fast as appellate filings. 

Criminal appeals made up only 10% to 
15% of the total appeals until the 1960's, 
when a rapid increase occurred. In the 
past decade criminal appeals accounted 
for 43% to 46% of all appeals. 



The number of Federal habeas corpus pe- 
titions (in which prisoners challenge the 
validity of their State convictions after they 
have exhausted all other appeals) rose 
nearly 700% between 1961 and 1982. 

Only a small number of inmates (1.8%) 
who filed habeas corpus petitions were 
successful in gaining any type of release. 

Many of the same prisoners filed succes- 
sive habeas corpus petitions for State and 
Federal court review of their conviction 
and/or detention. 

Sources: The growth of appeals: 1973-63 
trends. Habeas corpus: Federal ro>> i of 
State prisoner petitions. 
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Sentencing practices 

States vary in the degree of judicial and 
parole board discretion in the sentencing 
and release decisions provided by. law. 
Currently, the range of State sentencing 
systems involves the following: 

indeterminate sentencing. The Judge has 
primary control over the type of sentence 
given (such as prison, probation, or fine 
and the upper and lower bounds of the 
length of prison sentences within statutory 
limits), but actual time served is deter- 
mined by the parole board. 

Determinate sentencing. The Judge sets 
the type of sentence and the length of 
prison sentences within statutory limits, 
but the parole board may not release pris- 
oners before their sentences (minus good- 
time) have expired. 

Mandatory prison terms. Legislation re- 
quire? the imposition of a prison sentence, 
often of specified length, for certain 
crimes and/or certain categories of of- 
fenders. 

Presumptive sentencing. The Judge is re- 
quired to impose a sentence whose length 
is set by law for each offense or class of 
offense. When there are mitigating or ag- 
gravating circumstances, however, the 
Judge is allowed to shorten or lengthen 
the sentence within specified boundaries. 

Some Stabs have other practices that af- 
fect sentencing and the actual time 
served: 

Sentencing guidelines. The courts set 
sentences by using procedures designed 
to structure sentencing decisions, usually 
based on offense severity and criminal 
history. 

ERiC 



Parole guidelines. Parole boards use pro- 
cedures designed to structure release de- 
cisions based on measurable offender cri- 
teria. 

Good-time policies. In nearly all the 
States legislation allows for reduction of a 
prison term based on the offender's be- 
havior in prison. 

Emergency crowding provisions. Policies 
that relieve prison crowding by systemati- 
cally making certain inmates eligible for 
early release. 

In recent years many States have been 
moving away from sentencing systems 
that allow Judges and parole boards wide 
discretion in sentences and time served to 
more certain and fixed punishments for 
crimes through mandate./ sentences, sen- 
tences of fixed length (determinate sen- 
tencing), and the abolition of parole 
boards. 

Evidence of this shift in sentencing and 
release policy can be seen in the percent- 
age of offenders leaving State prisons be- 
cause of a parole board decision: 

• In 1977, nearly 72% of those dis- 
charged from prison exited as a result of a 
parole board decision. 

• In 1985, by contrast, 43% of those re- 
leased were by a parole board's decision. 

• Increasingly, States have come to rely 
on mandatory release (sentence length 
minus good-time earned while in prison) to 
fix release dates rather than parole 
boards. 
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Sentence length varies by whether the 
system is determinate or indeterminate. Of 
28 jurisdictions studied in 1985— 

• the average (mean) prison term im- 
posed in determinate sentencing jurisdic- 
tions was 40% to 50% lower than those 
found for indeterminate sentencing juris- 
dictions 

e there was a narrower range in sen- 
tences imposed for each of the selected 
crime categories studied in the determi- 
nate sentencing jurisdictions than in the 
indeterminate sentencing jurisdictions. 

Mandatory sentencing also has gained 
wide acceptance as legislatures in almost 
all States have defined specific offenses 
or offender types for which imprisonment 
sentences must be given (probation is not 
an option): 

e These offenses generally focus on spe- 
cific violent crimes, offenses involving the 
use of weapons, or drug crimes. 

• Repeat offenders also have been tar- 
geted by many States with mandatory en- 
hancements given for a prior felony con- 
viction or the inclusion of new offense 
categories for repeat offenders in State 
criminal codes. 

Souroti? Sttbng ptwon t^tmt. $$nt$npnQ 
prtcHoM in 13 Stiff*. Ftbny $$nt9ndng in 
16 heat Juritd&on*. Priton **mslon$ 
tndtw hum , 1963. S§Mandng outconm 
in 26 hlony court*. Probation $nd /wofc 
196$. 
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A typical 100 sentence* in felony court 
in 28 local jurisdictions, 1 985 



45 prison 



74 incarceration 



a 



7 sail only 
(without probation) 



100 sentences - 



29 iail- 



1 other 



22 jail and probation 



48 probation 



a Saoianoa* to j*l with potation are counted 
h*ca. once wim rear 0*r at cn and t&an with 
probation. For th* reason, the sum of wear- 
caraboa probation erf o^ exceeds 100. 
b Other indudee auch sentences as restitution 
to tha victim or a fine. 



26 probation only 
(no jail) 



Sentencing outcomes 



Felons convicted of more serious offenses 
are more likely to go to State prison. 

Percent of convicted felone eent to 
prteon an 2* local funedfctlone, 1M5 



Hornode 84% 

ftapa 65 

Robbery 67 

Burglary 49 

Aggravated assault *2 

Larcaoy 32 

Drug trafficking 27 



Straight probation accounted for more 
than a fourth of felony sentences in the 
28 Jurisdictions studied. About another fifth 
of such sentences were to a term in a 
local jail (usually 1 year or less) followed 
by probation. 
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Subclassifications of general crime catego- 
ries revealed substantial differences in im- 
prisonment rates and average prison 
terms. For example, 56% of those pt 
sons convicted of residential burglary were 
sentenced to prison for an average term 
of 67 months, while only 47% of those 
persons convicted of nonresidential bur- 
glary were sentenced to prison for an av- 
erage term of 46 months. 

Of every 10 defendants convicted of a 
serious felony, 7 were 30 years o*d or 
younger. 
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Of the 2,561 defendants convicted of ho- 
micide in 1985 in 28 large court systems 
throughout the country— 

• 84% were sentenced to prison 

• 1 % were given jail terms 

• 7% received combined jail and proba- 
tion sentences 

• 8% were given straight prODation. 

Felons with multiple conviction charges re- 
ceive longer sentences: 

• 39% of those convicted on a single 
charge in thd 28 jurisdictions received 
prison sentences, averaging 73 months. 

• 80% of those convicted on four or 
more charges received prison terms aver- 
aging 150 months. 

Whites and blacks entering State prison in 
1983 received the same average sen- 
tences if differences in geographical and 
offense distributions are taken into ac- 
count: 

• A higher proportion of bl°cks than 
whites had been convicted of a violent 
crime, especially robbery. 

• Blacks were concentrated in States that 
gave longer average sentences to all ra- 
cial groups than were given in other 
States. 

For each of the major violent crimes (ex- 
cept murder), sentences were longer for 
the men than for the women who entered 
State prison in 1 983. Murder brought a 
median sentence of life imprisonment for 
both sexes. 



Of Federal offenders convicted between 
July 1, 1985, and June 30, 1986— 

• 51% were sentenced to prison terms 

■» 37% were sentenced to probation only 

• the remainder received fines or other 
sentences. 

The average prison sentence for offenders 
receiving regular prison sentences was 
slightly less than 5 1 /2 years. 

Between 1979 and 1986 average lengths 
of regular Federal prison sentences in- 
creased by 32%. 




1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 



Sources: Felony sentencing tn 28 focal ju- 
nsdxVons. Prisoners tn 1985. Pnson admis- 
sions and releases. 1983. Sentencing and 
time served: Federal offenses and offend' 
ers. 



The risk of imprisonment for serious crime 
has increased in recent years, but it has 
not yet reached the levels of 20 to 25 
years ago. 

O 
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Prosecution of white-collar 
offenders 

Of those arrested by State or local police 
for white-collar felonies in eight States and 
one territory in 1983, 88% were prosecu- 
ted — a somewhat higher proportion than 
those arrested for felonies involving prop- 
erty crime 1 * (86%), violent crimes (82%), 
or public-order crimes (81%). 

Persons prosecuted for the white-collar 
crimes of forgery/counterfeiting, fraud, and 
embezzlement had a conviction rate slight- 
ly lower (74%) than those arrested for 
property crimes (76%), but higher than for 
violent crimes (66%) or public-order 
crimes (67%). (Public-order offenses in- 
clude nonviolent sexual offepses, commer- 
cialized vice, drug offenses, disorderly 
conduct, and weapons offenses.) 

Persons convicted of white-collar crimes in 
State and local courts were— 
• much less likely to be sentenced to 
incarceration for more than 1 year (18%) 
than violent offenders (39%) and property 
offenders (26%) 

sentenced to incarceration less often 
.nan violent offenders and property offend- 
ers (60%, 67%, and 65%, respectively) 
but more often than public-order offenders 
(55%). 

About 30% of suspects investigated by 
U.S. attorneys in the 12 months prior to 
September 30, 1985, were suspected of 
involvement in white-collar offenses; the 
majority of suspects were investigated for 
fraud. 




Criminal cases were filed by U.S. attor- 
neys against 55% of white-collar sus- 
pects—the same filing rate as for non- 
white-collar offenses. The filing rate for tax 
fraud was the highest (79%), followed by 
regulatory offenses (65%). 

During 1985, 10,733 defendants were con- 
victed of Federal white-collar crimes, an 
increase of 18% in the number of white- 
collar convictions since 1 930. The convic- 
tion rate for white-collar defendants was 
85%, compared to a rate of 78% for all 
other defendants in Federal criminal cas- 
es. 

About 40% of white-collar offenders con- 
victed in 1985 were sentenced to incarcer- 
ation, compared to 54% for non-white- 
collar offenders. 

Those convicted of white-collar crimes re- 
ceived shorter average sentences of incar- 
ceration (29 months) than other Federal 
offenders (50 months). 

Those convicted of non-white-collar crimes 
were more than twice as likely as white- 
collar offenders to receive a sentence of 
more than 5 years; white-collar offenders 
were more likely to be sentenced to pro- 
bation or fined. 

Among white-collar offenders, those con- 
victed of counterfeiting were the most like- 
ly to be sentenced to incarceiation (59%). 
They received the longest average sen- 
tence (40 months) and were the most 
likely to be sentenced to more than 5 
years. 

Sources: Tracking offenders: WMo<otlar 
crime. White collar crime: Federal offenses 
J and offenders. 
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Corrections 

Few aspects of criminal justice have been 
tho subject of more intense debate over 
the past several years than that of correc- 
tions policy. As the public has demanded 
stiffer sentences and the effects of demo- 
graphic changes in the population have 
increased the size of the more "prison- 
prone" age groups in society, prisons 
have filled to over capacity, leading to 
increased demands on correctional sys- 
tems. 

The BJS corrections statistics program 
provides systematic data on correctional 
populations and agency workloads cover- 
ing probation, local jails, State and Federal 
prisons, parole, and persons under sen- 
tence of death. 

In August 1987, the 1984 Census of State 
adult correctional facilities was published 
as the first release of data from that cen- 
sus. The 1984 census was the third in a 
quinquennial series intended for use by 
Federal, State, and local correctional ad- 
ministrators in assessing the needs of 
State correctional facilities. Earlier census- 
es were conducted in 1974 and 1979. 

The August report includes a national 
overview; a description of facilities and 
inmates by security level, size, sex of in- 
mates housed, and facility function; and a 
final section on confinement and commu- 
nity-based facility age, capacity, inmates, 
court orders, programs, employees, and 
expenditures by region and State. 
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Based on the census, BJS published Pop- 
ulation density in state prisons (BJS Spe- 
cial Report, December 1986). It examines 
prison housing patterns, population density 
and occupancy, and the effects of popula- 
tion density on rates of deaths, assaults, 
and disturbances. 

Additional analyses on several topics were 
performed on data collected during the 
1983 quinquennial National Jail Inmate 
Survey. Jail inmates, 1985 (BJS Bulletin, 
August 1987) was published, releasing 
data from the annual jail sample survey 
that provides basic counts of jail popula- 
tions in years when the jail census is not 
conducted. Analysis was completed of 
1986 jail inmate data and released early in 
fiscal 1988 {Jail inmates, 1986, BJS Bulle- 
tin, October 1987). 

The National Prisoner Statistics (NFS) se- 
ries, begun in 1926, provides yearend and 
midyear counts, by jurisdiction, of pris- 
oners confined in State and Federal insti- 
tutions. Prisoners in 1986 (BJS Bulletin, 
May 1987) and a September 1987 press 
release documented the continued growth 
in the population of the Nation's prisons: 
The number of inmates in State and Fed- 
eral prisons reached a record high of 
570,519 by June 30, 1987. Also released 
during the year was the detailed report, 
Prisoners in State and Federal institutions 
on December 31, 1984 (BJS Final Report, 
June 1987). 

The National Probation Reports series 
provides annual data, by State, on the 
number of admissions to probation super- 
vision and the yearend total of persons 
under such supervision. 
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The Uniform Parole Reports Program, 
begun in 1965, provides data on the pop- 
ulations and characteristics of persons 
admitted to and released from parole 
supervision. This program also gathers 
information from States annually on legis- 
lative and administrative changes likely to 
affect the length of sentences and the 
time served in correctional institutions. 

In January 1987 the annual Probation and 
parole, 1985 (BJS Bulletin) was released, 
a month earlier than the previous year. 
Data were analyzed for the 1986 annual 
report, which was released an addition! 
month earlier in December 1987, further 
reducing the time between reference date 
and publication. 

The National Corrections Reporting Pio- 
gram (NCRP) gal^-s information on the 
characteristics of offenders admitted to or 
released from prisons. It ha^ been inte- 
grated with Uniform Parole Reports to pro- 
vide a complete overview of sanctioning 
across the States— from prison entry 
through termination of parole for each of- 
fender. 

In fiscal 1987 data from the NCRP on time 
served in prison were analyzed. This re- 
port, Time served in prison and on parole 
1984 (BJS Special Report, December 
1987), is the first providing the total time 
an offender serves on a court sentence 
and what proportion of that time is actually 
spent in confinement. 



The corrections statistics program also re- 
ports separately on State prisoners sen- 
tenced to and awaiting execution. The first 
release of data for 1985 was made in 
Capital punishment, 1985 {BJS Bulletin, 
November 1986), and the first release of 
data for 1986 was made in Capital punish- 
ment, 1986 (BJS Bulletin, September 
1987). 

Children in custody: Public juvenile facili- 
ties, 1985 (BJS Bulletin, October 1986) 
was published during the fiscal year and 
analysis continued on similar data collect- 
ed on private facilities. During fiscal 1937 
work began on an historical report that 
provides public and private facility data for 
the censuses done from 1975 to 1985. 
The 1985 private facility dat , will be re- 
leased in fiscal 1988 as part of this histori- 
cal document. 

Of major importance during fiscal 1987 
was the design and conduct of a sample 
survey of juveniles in long-term public con- 
finement facilities, similar to the Survey of 
Prison Inmates. Nearly 3,000 juveniles 
confined in long-term public institutions 
were surveyed in December 1987 and 
January and Febru* r> 1988. Data collect- 
ed include demographic characteristics, of- 
fense for which incarcerated, prior offense 
history, o'rug use, and so on. Analysis of 
the data will begin in fiscal 1988 with 
publication early in fiscal 1 989. 
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Data on Federal, State, and local spend- 
ing for corrections became available dur- 
ing fiscal 1987 in considerably more detail 
than at any time since 1979. These data 
show dramatic increases in the level of 
corrections spending as well as changes 
in what correctional activities are being 
funded. 

In a!! t a total of 12 reports were issued 
under the corrections statistics program in 
fiscal 1987, including— 

• State and Federal prisoners, 1925-85 
(BJS Bulletin, October 1986) 

• Population density in State prisons (BJS 
Special Report, December 1986) 

• imprisonment in four countries (BJS 
Special Report, February 1987) 

• Historical corrections statistics in the 
United States, 1850-1984 (December 
1986). 

Topical reports planned for fiscal 1988 in- 
clude — 

• driving while intoxicated 

• prison inmate characteristics 

• criminal careers of jail inmates 

• victims of prison inmates 

• time served in prison in five countries. 

During fiscal 1987 planning commenced 
for a National Conference on Punishment 
for Criminal Offenses, held in early fiscal 
1988. During the year a national survey on 
public attitudes about crime and punish- 
ment was conducted especially for the 
conference. The survey covered public at- 
titudes about the severity of crime, the 
types and lengths of punishment appropri- 
ate for various types of crime, and the 
purposes sought from punishment. 



State prisons 

At midyear 1984, 903 State-operated cor- 
rectional facilities housed 395,309 in- 
mates/residents. Of these facilities, 77% 
were confinement facilities (prisons) hous- 
ing 97% of the inmates/residents. The 
remaining 23% were community-based fa- 
cilities. 

Nearly 2 out of 3 confinement facilities 
housed fewer than 500 inmates, and 1 in 
2 community-based facilities housed fewer 
than 50 residents. About 1 in 9 confine- 
ment facilities housed 1 ,000 or more in- 
mates. The remaining confinement facili- 
ties, about 1 in 5, housed between 500 
and 999 inmates. 

Approximately 92% of all confinement fa- 
cilities served as general adult population 
confinement facilities, 18% as reception 
and diagnostic facilities, and 16% as work 
release or prerelease facilities. Nearly all 
the community-based facilities served as 
work relet* or prerelease centers. 

One in four confinement facilities were a 
maximum security institution, while virtually 
all the community-based facilities were 
minimum security. About half the inmates 
in conf lament facilities were medium cus- 
tody, 36% were maximum custody, and 
14% were minimum custody. Nearly all 
the residents in community-based facilities 
were minimum custody. 

Most confinement (70%) and community- 
based (67%) facilities were originally built 
less than 50 years before the census. 
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Approximately 1 in 14 confinement facili- 
ties and-i in 50 community-based facilities 
were 100 years old or older. 

On the average, facilities holding only 
males held twice the number of inmates 
per facility (568 inmates per facility) as 
facilities holding only females (275 in- 
mates per facility). 

Regardless of facility size, roughly the 
same percentage of inmates in confine- 
ment facilities (between 22% and 26%) 
were involved in academic urograms. 

The percentage of inmates in vocational 
training programs was similar in facilities 
housing males, only (10%), females only 
(13%), or inmates of both sexes (10%). 
Similarly, the extent of participation in pris- 
on industries varied little among facilities 
that housed males only (16%), females 
only (14%), or inmates of both sexes 
(19%). 

Oetween July 1, 1983, and June 30, 1984, 
753 deaths occurred in State correctional 
facilities. About 2 out of 3 of these deaths 
were from illness or natural causes. Fifty 
deaths were attributed to AIDS. 



Among full-time payroll employees there 
were 4.1 inmates per custody/security em- 
ployee in confinement facilities and 6.3 
inmates per custody/security employee in 
community-based facilities. 

Annual operating expenditures averaged 
$11,302 per inmate in confinement facili- 
ties and $7,951 per resident in community- 
based facilities. These expenditures were 
lowest in the South and highest in the 
Northeast for both types of facilities. 

Source: 1984 Census of State adult 
correctional facilities. 



On June 30, 1984, correctional employees 
numbered nearly 145,000. Almost 95,000 
of these employees performed custody/ 
security functions. Staff were predominant- 
ly male in both confinement facilities (8 in 
10) and community-based facilities (7 in 
10). However, in facilities housing women 
only, more than two-thirds of the staff 
were female. 
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Adult correctional populations 

An estimated 3.2 million adult men and 
women were under some form uf correc- 
tional supervision at the end of 1986 — 
equivalent to 1 in 55 U.S. residents 18 
years old or older. 

This total adult correctional population is a 
7% increase over 1985 and a 30% in- 
crease since 1983. 

From 1983 through 1986 the number of 
men and women under community super- 
vision increased faster than did the num- 
ber of incarcerated adults. Parolees .in- 
creased by 33%, probationers by 32%, 
prisoners by 25%, and people in jail by 
23%. 

During the past decade the percentage of 
offenders who left prison as a result of a 
parole board' s discretionary decision de- 
clined from almost 72% of persons re- 
leased to 43% of those released. This is 
the result of an increased use of determi- 
nate sentencing in which each prisoner 
serves the full sentence the court hands 
down minus credits earned for good be- 
havior or meritorious conduct. The Federal 
Government recently converted to this 
type of system. 

Of the 3.2 million adults under the care or 
custody of a correctional agency at the 
end of 1986, 3 out of 4 were being super- 
vised in the community: 

lotal 3.240,552 1000% 

Probation 2.094,405 64.6 

Parole 326752 10.1 

Prison 546.659 16 9 

Jail 272.736 8.4 



During the first 6 months of 1987, the 
Nation's Federal and State correctional 
population grew by 5%, representing a 
continuing space demand of about 1,000 
new prison beds every week. 

The average annual growth rate for the 
prison population during 1925-85 was 
2.8%; for the residential population of the 
United States it was 1.2%. The more rapid 
growth of the prison population is also 
reflected in the incarceration rate (the 
number of sentenced prisoners for each 
100,000 residents in the United States), 
which rose from 79 per 100,000 to 201 
per 100,000 from 1925 to 1985. 

As of June 30, 1987, 5% of all prison 
inmates were women, the highest percent- 
age since recordkeeping began in 1926. 
During the first half of 1987 the female 
prison inmate population grew by 6.2%, 
compared to 4.6% for mal*s. Since 1980 
the number of female inmates increased 
from 13,420 to 28,314, which is an 111% 
increase. "She number of male inmates 
went from 316,401 to 542,205, which is a 
71% increase. 
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Number of sentenced State 
and Federal prisoners, 
yearend 1925-86 

Number 
I 522,245 

; 400,000 
M\S 300,000 

^^^s^-^^l^ 200,000 

^ff^r\X^i , If^vvk 100 ' 000 

1930 1950 1970 1986 



The jail population on June 30, 1986, was 
274,444, up an estimated 7% from 
256,615 the preceding year. The number 
of juveniles in jails was 1 ,708, an increase 
of 5% from the same date the year be- 
fore. 

Because of their dual functions of pretrial 
detention and postconviction confinement, 
jails have a higher volume of admissions 
and releases than other correctional facili- 
ties. During the year ending June 30, 
1986, more tt an 16 million admission and 
release transactions occurred in the Na- 
tion's jails. 

Sources: Prisoners in 1986. Probation and 
parole 1986. The 1963 jai! census. State 
and Federal prisoners, 1925-85< Jai! in- 
mates, 1965. Jail inmates, 1986, BJS press 
release, September 6, 1987. 



Number of sentenced State 
and Federal prisoners 
per 100,000 U.S. population, 
yearend 1925-86 

Number 
,2l6 




1930 1950 1970 1986 



Note: Prior to 1 977, prisoner reports were based 
on the custody populatioa Beginning in 1977. 
focus is on the jurisdiction populatioa 
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Juveniles In custody 

On February 1, 1985, 49,322 juveniles 
were being held in 1,040 public detention, 
correctional, and shelter facilities; this was 
a 1% increase in the number held on the 
same date in 1983. Another 34,000 juve- 
niles were housed in some L',000 private 
facilities in 1985. 

In 1984, 521,607 juveniles were admitted 
to public facilities and 515,301 were dis- 
charged. 

Of those in public facilities — 

• about 93% were accused of or were 
found to have committed acts that would 
have been criminal offenses if committed 
by adults 

• about 18% were being held for murder, 
rape, robbery, or aggravated assault 

• 5% of the juveniles in custody were 
status offenders, such as truants, run- 
aways, or curfew violators. 

About 18% of the public facilities (which 
held about 45% of the juveniles in public 
custody) held more residents than they 
were designed for. 

At the time of the juvenile facility census, 
86% of the juveniles were male, 61 % 
white, 37% black, and 2% other races. 
About 82% of the juveniles were between 
14 and 17 years old. 



Nationally, 185 juveniles per 100,000 juve- 
nile population were in custody. This is 
5% higher than in 1983. The West had 
the highest confinement rate 327 juve- 
niles per 100,000 juvenile population, fol- 
lowed by the Midwest with 166, the South 
with 162, and tho Northeast with 99. 

The average cost of housing a resident for 
1 year in a public juvenile facility was — 

• $25,200 nationally 

• $39,900 in the Northeast 

• $26,100 in the Midwest 

• $22,900 in the West 

• $22,700 in the South. 

Soorc j: Children in custody: Public Juvenile 
facilities. 1965. 
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International incarceration ratec 

The United States, Canada, and England 
have similar rates of imprisonment for 
adults arrested for robbery. In these three 
countries an estimated 48% to 52% or 
those arrested for robbery eventually 
serve a sentence of incarceration in a jail 
or prison. 

For the crime of theft, imprisonment rates 
range from 14% in Canada and England 
to 18% in the United States. For burglary 
Canada has the lowest measured rate 
(23%), followed by England (30%) and the 
United States (35%).* 

These percentages somewhat understate 
the actual likelihood of being sentenced to 
prison or jail in Canada and England be* 
cause it is not possible to measure the 
number of people in these countries who 
are arrested for one crime but are incar- 
cerated for a lesser crime. Such charge 
reductions often result from plea bargain- 
ing. 

If the three countries are compared with 
no charge reduction corrections, the Unit- 
ed States has the lowest imprisonn.ont 
rate for robbery, a rate for burglary be- 
tween that for Canada and England, and 
an imprisonment rate for theft within 3 
percentage points of those for the other 
two countries. 



•All data on England reported here include Wale* h » ? »t 
Scotland, because England and Wales nave a common 
criminal justice system. 



It appears that the criminal justice system 
in the Federal Republic of Germany relies 
less on incarceration for theft— it impris- 
ons an estimated 4% to 9% of those 
arrested— than do the systems in the oth- 
er countries. 

Source: Imprisonment in four countries. 
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Prison and jail crowding 

State prisons added an estimated 165,000 
new beds between 1978 and 19-**. Yet 
crowding remains a serious problem: 

• The Nations prisor are operating at 
between 6% and 21% above capacity. 

• Most State prison systems, as well as 
the Federal system, are fitted beyond ca- 
pacity. 

• 19 States reported 18,617 early re- 
leases in 1985 because of crowding. 

• 19 States said that 10,143 prisoners 
were backed up in local jails because their 
prisons do not have room. 

At yearend 1984 six States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were operating their en- 
tire prison system under a court order or 
consent decree concerning crowding and 
other conditions, as was Michigan's sys- 
tem for male offenders. In 25 other States 
at least one major prison was under a 
court order or a consent decree 

During 198', the prison population in 
States entirely under court order increased 
2.1%, compared to an increase of 9.1% in 
States without court intervention. 

Total inmate living space in State prisons 
throughout the country grew by 29% be- 
tween 1979 and 1984. During the same 
period the number of prisoners grew 45%, 
resulting in an 11% decline in the average 
amount of living space per inmate. 



There is tittle evidence that prison popula- 
tion density levels were directly associated 
with elevated death rates, inmate-on* 
inmate assaults, or other disturbances. 
Such events occurred more frequently in 
maximum security facilities, irrespective of 
their population densities. 

At the end of 1986, 17 States reported 
holding 13,770 State prisoners in local 
jails because their prisons were crowded. 
Taken as a whole, State prisons are esti- 
mated to be operating at between 106% 
and 124% of their capacities. The U.S. 
Bureau ot Pnsons ts at 127% to 159% of 
capacity. 

Nearly three-fourths of the Nation's jail 
population in 1986 were housed in the 
jails of 361 jurisdictions, each with an av« 
erage daily population of at least 100 in* 
mates. 

About 26% of these jaih held inmates for 
State, Federal, or other local authorities 
because of crowding elsewhere, compared 
to 22% in 1985 and 21% in 1983. 

Overall it is estimated that the Nation's 
jails were operating at 96% of rated ca- 
pacity in 1986. 

Occupancy exceeded rated capacity in 
jails in jurisdictions wit* large jail popula- 
tions by 2% in 1984, by 6% in 1985, and 
by 8% in 1986. In 1986, 23% of the jails 
in these jurisdictions were under court or- 
der to reduce the number of inmates they 
housed. 
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Among those jails under court order to 
improve one or more conditions, 86% 
were cited for crowded Irving units, 51 % 
for inadequate recreation facilities, and 
41% for medical facilities/services. 



Characteristics of prison 
and jail inmates 

In 1985 about 5% of the Nation's Federal 
and State prisoners were women. 



About 1 in 5 jails in jurisdictions with large 
jail populations reported that they were 
under court order both to reduce popula- 
tion and to improve one or more condi- 
tions of confinement. 

About 23% of the jails in jurisdictions with 
large jail populations reported inmate 
deaths in 1986. down from 27% in 1985. 

The most common cause of death in jails 
in the year preceding June 30, 1986, was 
natural causes. Of the 277 inmate deaths 
in 1986, 52% were by natural causes, 
another 39% were suicides, 5% were by 
accidents from undetermined causes, and 
4% were from injuries caused by another 
person. 

Sources: Prisoners h 19$$. Popolstion den- 
sity in Stele prisons, JtiJ inmstos. ' 36. 
Prisoners in 19$4. 



Violent crimes were much more common 
among men than among women. More 
than 40% of the women entering prison in 
1983 had been convicted of larceny, for- 
gery, or fraud, compared to 15% of the 
men. 

Prisoners entering 30 State prison sys- 
tems in 1983 were convicted of the follow* 
ing offenses: 



Burglary 


26.3% 


Robbery 


14.3 


La/ tony 


11.3 


Drug crime* 


8.3 


Public-order crimes 


7.6 


Assault 


7.0 


Forgery or fraud 


5.7 


Murder 


3.8 


Sexual assault other 




tf an rape 


2.6 


Rape 


2.4 


Motor vehicle theft 


2.2 


Manslaughter 


1.9 


Stolen property 


1.4 


Other crimes 


1.3 


Other violent crimes 


1.2 


Kidnaping 


1.0 


Other property crimes 


1.0 


Arson 


0.7 



Of persons entering prison in 1983— 

• just over 3 third had been convicted of 
a violent crime (with robbery the most 
common violent offense) 

• almost half did so for a property of* 
fense 

• about a sixth had committed drug of* 
fenses or public-order offenses (such as 
weapons violations, drunk driving, com- 
mercialized vice, or morals offenses). 
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Of State prison inmates in 1986— 

• 67% were convicted violent offenders 
(either the current offense or a previous 
conviction) 

• 95% were convicted violent offenders 
or previously had been convicted of a 
crime. 

Of persons admitted to State prison in 
1983— 

• about 54% were white 

• 45% were black 

• less than were of other races, pri- 
marily Native Americans and Asian Ameri- 
cans. 

Women prison inmates numbered 26,610 
arr.org the Nation's prisoners at yearend 
1986, increasing at a faster rate during the 
year (15.1%; than males (8.3%). The rate 
of incarceration for sentenced males (423 
per 100,000 males in the resident popula- 
tion), however, was about 21 times higher 
than for sentenced females. 

In 1986 whites accounted for an estimated 
58% of the jail population, blacks 41%, 
and other races (Native Americans, Aleuts, 
Asians, and Pacific islanders) about 1 %. 

Among local jail inmates in 1986, 53% 
were awaiting trial or on trial and the rest 
were convicted offenders who will either 
serve their sentence in jail (usually for less 
than 1 year) or will be transferred to a 
State prison. 



The median age of jail inmates in 1983 
was 27 years. Other demographic charac- 
teristics of jail inmates were: 

• 79% were unmarried 

• 59% had not completed high school 

• 93% were male, 7% female 

• 58% were white, 39% black, 3% other 
races. 

The median income among the jail in- 
mates who had been free for the year 
before their arrest was $5,486. Of those in 
jail— 

• 41% had a full-time job at the time they 
were arrested 

• 12% had been working part time 

• 47% were unemployed. 

Unconvicted offenders held In local jails 
were charged with these offenses: 



SurgUry 16% 

Robbery 14 

Pubta-order offenses 13 

Murder/attempted murder 10 

Assault 9 

Larceny 9 

Drug offenses 6 
Fr«ud/(of0Ofy/6mb«rxl*nwt 6 

Rape/sexual assat A 4 

Otfw property 3 

Other violent crimes 3 



Of all inmates under sentence in a local 
jail, 10% were confined for drunk driving. 

The most common offense of jail inmates 
45 years old or older was driving under 
the influence (20% of the inmates in that 
age group). 
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Almost 9 out of 10 unconvicted Jt!i in- 
mat** had had bail set for them. Those 
who had not had bail sat wc*^ mainl/ 
probationers or parolees whose release 
had been revoked or persons charged 
with offenses (sush as first-degree murder) 
for which bail may net be set in certain 
Jurisdictions. 

Source Prixxmt in 1966. Priton tdmb- 
§bn$ and nb$$m> 196X J*t lnm#n«, 

1943. Jtf incmt** 1966. 



Corrections funding 

The Nation spent $13 billion on all forms 
of Federal, State, and local corrections 
during fiscal 1985. Such activities included 
building and operating Jails and prisons as 
well as administering probation and parole 
programs. 

This $13 billion represents less than one 
penny of every dollar spent by Federal. 
State, and local governments. 

State and local governments bear the 
greatest burden of correctional expenses. 
They devoted an average of 1.9% of their 
spending to corrections In 1965. 

State governments devoted 3% of their 
total expenditures to corrections, mostly to 
operate, maintain, or build prisons or other 
correctional facilities. Counties spent 4% 
on corrections, mostly on Jails. 

For all governments combined, corrections 
expenditures increased at a greater rate 
(1 16%) than other Justice activities from 
1979 to 1965. For State governments the 
increase was 129%, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment 100%, end for local governments 
97%. 

Data are available on the construction of 
State prisons beginning in 1977. Since 
that time State governments increased the 
percent of total corrections direct expend- 
iture for prison construction from a low of 
7.7% in 1977 to 114% in 1965. 
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Also beginning in 1 977, data became 
available on all expenditures for correc- 
tional institutions versus probation, parole, 
and pardon programs. From ^977 through 
1985 State and local governments 
changed the. distribution of their correc- 
tions spending (including capital and oper- 
ating costs) between institutions on the 
one hand and probation, parole, and par- 
don on the other.- Between 1977 and 
1985— 

• State governments increased the pro- 
portion ot their direct corrections spending 
for institutions from 76.3% to 83.9%, while 
the percent for probation, parole, and par- 
don decreased from 12.8% to 9.6%. 

• County governments increased their 
percent for institutions from 70.1% to 
79.8%, decreasing the percent for proba- 
tion, parole, and pardon from 27.6% to 
20.2%. 

• Municipalities increased their percent 
for institutions from 76% to 91.9%, de- 
creasing the percent for probation, parole, 
and pardon from 17.3% to 8.1%. 

• Similar data for the Federal Govern- 
ment are available only for 1985; in that 
year Federal institutions accounted for 
75.8% of Federal direct corrections ex* 
penditure; probation, parole, and pardon 
accounted for 16.2%. 

Source: Justice expenditure and employ* 
menu 1965. 



Time served in prison 

Typically, only a portion of the sentence 
handed down by the court is actually 
served in prison. 

In 1984 the median sentence served by 
those released from State prison was 17 
months (including prior jail credits), or 
45.4% of their original court-ordered sen- 
tence. 

Median time served by conviction 
often** of those released from 
State prison In 19$4 



Time in confinement - 



Offense 


Months* 


Percent 


All 


17 


45.4% 


Violent 


28 


505 


Murder 


78 


42.2 


Manslaughte* 


32 


50.2 


Rape 


44 


50.7 


Other sexual 






assault 


26 


43 6 


Robbery 


30 


52.4 


Assault 


22 


51.4 


Kidnaping 


31 


51.8 


Other violent 






crimes 


16 


46.7 


Property offenses 


15 


44.0 


Burglary 


17 


44.2 


Arson 


19 


39.7 


Motor vehicle theft 


14 


55.3 


Fraud 


13 


42.5 


Larceny/theft 


12 


43 4 


Stolen property 


13 


41.3 


Other property 


12 


46 8 


Drug offenses 


14 


38.8 


Possession 


12 


39.2 


Trafficking 


16 


38.7 


Other drug 


13 


38.7 



PubMc-order offenses 9 39.5 

Weapons 15 48.9 

Other public-order offenses 7 357 

Other off enses 15 50.6 
"Includes prior jail credits. 
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Violent offenders with a history of felony 
incarcerations served about 6 months 
longer in prison than those with no such 
history; property offenders, about 3 
months longer than those with no such 
history; drug offenders, 1 month longer 
than those with no such history. 

The median time served for all first re- 
leases in 1984" was 2 months less than for 
those released in 1983. This decrease in 
t : me served may be partially attributable to 
the lower percentage of violent offenders 
released in 1 984 and to changes in the 
composition of States reporting to the pro- 
gram. 

On average, offenders had serveo 45.4% 
of the maximum length of their court- 
ordered prison sentences. Violent offend- 
ers on average served the highest per- 
centage of their maximum sentences, fol- 
lowed by property offenders, public-order 
offenders, and drug offenders. Murderers 
received the longest sentences to prison, 
and they servod the longest amount of 
iime. 

Black offenders released from prison in 
1984 served a median of 18 months in 
prison. The median was 1 month longer 
than for whites. This racial difference 
largely Is attributable to the higher per- 
centage of blacks imprisoned for violent 
offenses. 



Average timt served by Federal prisoner*' 





Mean 


Percent of 




tome 


sentence 




served 


served 


All 


433 months 


59.1% 


Robbery 


72.9 


49.0 


Drugs 


38.5 


586 


Weapons 


31.5 


69.4 


Monetary 






crime* 


26.5 


638 



•Federal pnson inmates who were sentenced to more 
than 1 year in pnson. who had their first parole hearing 
during the year prior to June 30. 1980. and who were 
released or scheduled for release as of January 1, 1987. 
^Monetary crime includes counterfeiting, forgery, fraud, 
mad theft, embezzlement, interstate transportation of sto- 
len securities, and receiving stolen property with intent 
to sell; it excludes burglary and robbery. 

Sources: Sentencing and time served: Fed- 
era! offenses and offenders. Time served in 
pnson and on parote. 1964. 
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Capital punishment 

At yearend 1986, 1,781 persons were un- 
der a sentence of death in State prisons. 
Of these — 

• all but one had been convicted of mur- 
der 

• one had been convicted of capita! rape 
of a child 

• 99% were males 

• 57% were white 

•< the median age was nearly 32 

• two-thirds had prior felony convictions 

• more than 1 in 10 had a prior homicide 
conviction 

• a fifth were en parole at the time of 
their capital otfense 

• nearly another fifth had pending charg- 
es, were on probation, or were prison in- 
mates or escapees when they committed 
their capital offense 

• excluding those with penring charges, 
a third of those awaiting execution were 
under, sentence for another crime when 
the capital offense was committed. 



Criminal history profit* of prUoners 
under sentence of death, yMrond 1M6 

Number Percent' 

Parson* undtr 

fantanco of death 1 .781 1 00 0% 
Trior felony convteifon 

With 1.085 65.8 

Without 565 34.2 
Not reported 131 

Prior homicide conviction 

With 128 8.6 

Without 1.353 91.4 
Not reported 300 

Legal statue at time 
of capital offenee 

Cha j&s pending 91 6.1 

Probation 85 5.7 

Parole 304 20 5 

Prison escapee 33 2.2 

Prison inmate 49 3.3 

Other status 20 1.3 

None 901 60.8 
Not reported 296 

•Per cents are based on those offenders 
for whom data wore reported 

At yearend 1986 — 

• laws in 37 States authorized the death 
penalty 

• 32 States held prisoners under sen- 
tence of death 

• 7 States had conducted a total of 18 
executions during tiat year. 



Lethal injection (17 States) and electrocu- 
tion (15 States) were the most common 
methods of execution permitted by Stata 
law. Lethal gas was permitted in 8 States, 
hanging in 4 States, and a firing squad in 
2 States. 
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Nine States provided for more than one 
method of execution— lethal injection or 
an alternative fnethod—generalry at the 
election of the condemned prisoner. 
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About 2.4% of the people who have been 
on death row in State prison between 
1977 and 1986 have been executed. 

The number of people me States have put 
to death a year has been as follows: 



1976 


0 


1977 


1 


1978 


0 


1979 


2 


1980 


0 


1981 


1 


1982 


2 


1983 


5 


1984 


21 


1985 


18 


1986 


18 



The 18 persons executed in 1986 brought 
the total to 68 persons executed since 
1976, when the Supreme Court affirmed 
the death penalty. 

The oldest person on death row was 75 
years * d; the ; oungest was 17. There 
were 14 States that do not specify in their 
laws the minimum age at which a capital 
sentence may be imposed. The age most 
frequently set by statute is 18 years old (9 
States). 

Sow Capital punishment 196$. 



In 1986 — 

• 297 people were added to S*ate death 
rows 

• 64 people had their death sentences 
vacated or commuted 

• 9 died while awaiting execution 

• 1C offenders (11 white males and 7 
black males) were executed in 7 States 
(10 in Texas, 3 in Florida, and 1 each in 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia). 
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Recidivism and career 
criminals 

Few issues in criminal justice have drawn 
as much attention as the impact of recidi- 
vism on public safety and the implications 
of recidivism for sentencing policy. Recidi- 
vism generally may be defined by rearrest, 
reconviction, or reincarceration. Career 
criminal programs and mandatory or en- 
hanced sentences for repeat offenders are 
examples of policies that aim to reduce 
the threat recidivists pose to society. 

With the help and encouragement of State 
departments of correction and law en- 
forcement and of the FBI Identification Di- 
vision, a program has been designed to 
link BJS correctional data with State and 
FBI criminal-histcry information. This Na- 
tional Recidivism Data Base enables BJS, 
for the first timo, to derive representative 
samples of persons released from State 
prisons, follow this group for several 
years, and produce estimates on the inci- 
dence, prevalence, and seriousness of lat- 
er arrests and dispositions. 

The prison release ?nd criminal history 
data provide an opportunity to examine 
the relationship between such factors as 
age, sentence length, time served, and 
prior felony-incarceration history on the 
one hand and postrelease performance on 
the other. 



Major objectives of this effort are to— 

• develop for each participating State a 
report that describes recidivism experi- 
ences in that State 

• track a national cohort of offenders Ion- 
git <inally 

• Cu*>ist in validating prediction and classi- 
fication models used by corrections and 
parole authorities. 

During fiscal 1987 work continued on 
matching records, data analysis began, 
and the first release of these data was 
made {Recidivism of young paroleeo, BJS 
Special Report, May 1987). The report an- 
alyzed local arrest records kept by the FBI 
of a representative sample of almost 
4,000 of the 11,347 persons from 17 to 22 
years old who were paroled from prisons 
in 22 States during 1978 and examined 
their postprison rearrest experience. 

During fiscal 1987, BJS released a report 
presenting . ta on the outcomes of Fed- 
eral offenders placed on probation and 
parole between July 1 , 1 985, and June 30, 
1986, in Sentencing and time served: Fed- 
era! offenses and oifendcrs (BJS Special 
Report, June 1987). 
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During the previous fiscal year BJS re- 
teased two reports presenting findings rel- 
evant to the contemporary debate on re- 
cidivism: 

• Jail inmates, 1983 {BJS Bulletin, No- 
vember 1985) was based on a sample 
survey of jail inmates that collected de- 
tailed data orvtbeir demographic charac- 
teristics, current offense, and prior criminal 
records. 

• Prison admissions and releases, 1983 
(BJS Special Report, March 1986) con- 
tains data for 30 states participating in the 
National Corrections Reporting Program. 
These States reported on 144,804 per- 
sons entering prison in 1983 and 135,179 
released from prison in that year These 
prisoners represented more than three- 
fifths of the Nation's total State prison 
admissions and releases in 1963. Topics 
covered include previous criminal history. 

During fiscal 1988 work wilt continue on 
building the National Recidivism Data 
Base. A report on recidivism in 1 1 States 
is planned for the fall of 1988. Also during 
fiscal 1988 data will be released on State 
prison inmates' criminal histories. 
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Cumulative percent of young adults paroled in 1978 
from prisons in 22 States who were rearrested, 
reconvicted, and reincarcerated, by 6-month Nervals. 

Cumulative percent 

75% % ' 




Months 12 24 36 48 60 72 



Young parolees 

Almost 70% of the young adults who had 
been paroled from prisons in 22 States 
during 1978 were rearrested for serious 
crimes one or more times within 6 years. 
About 10% of the paroled offenders ac- 
counted for 40% of the new criminal 
charges. 

About 53% of all the parolees were con- 
victed of a serious new offense, and 49% 
were sent back to prison. Those paroled 
from prison for a property crime were as 
likely as were those paroled fcr a violent 
crime to be rearrested for a violent crime. 



Recidivism rates were higi jt during the 
first 2 years following release. Within 1 
year, 32% were rearrested. Within 2 years, 
47% were rearrested. 

Recidivism was higher among young men, 
blacks, and offenders who had not com- 
pleted high school than it was among 
young women, whites, and high school 
graduates. 

These young paiolees are estimated to 
have been rearrested tor more than 
36,000 new felonies or serious misde- 
meanors, including about 6,700 violent 
crimes. The violent crimes included an es- 
timated 324 murders, 231 rapes, 2,291 
robberies, and 3,053 assaults. 
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Of ail those parolees rearrested during the 
6-year period, half were rearrested within 
14 months of leaving prison. 

Parolees were frequently rearrested for - 
crimes in States other than the paroling 
State. About a fifth of the postrelease ar- 
rests were in such States. 

Almost three-quarters of those paroled for 
property offenses were rearrested for seri- 
ous crimes, compared to about two-thirds 
of those paroled for violent offenses. 

Longer prior arrest records were strrngly 
related to high recidivism rates— more 
than 90% of the parolees with six or more 
previous adult arrests were rearrested, 
compared to 59% of the first-time offend- 
ers. 

The earlier the parolee's first adult arrest, 
the moro likely the chances for rearrest— 
79% of those arrested and charged as 
adults before the age of 17 years were 
rearrested, compared to 51% of those first 
arrested at 20 years old or older. 

The length of time that a parolee hai 
served in prison haJ no consistent impact 
on recidivism rates. 

An estimated 37% of the parolees were 
rearrested while still on parole. 

Source: Recidivism of young parolees. 



Federal probationers and paroleos 

Overall, of more than 24,000 Federal of- 
fenders leaving probation and parole be- 
tween July 1, 1985, and June 30, 1986, 
more than 1 in 5 had committed a new 
crime or violated the technical conditions 
for release; 62% of those on parole and 
83% of those on probation completed 
their full parole or probation terms. 

Revocation of Federal parole and proba- 
tion for a new crime or technical violation 
was more likely for males, blacks, less- 
educated offenders, offenders with prior 
criminal records, and offenders convicted 
of robbery or forgery. 

Federal parole offenders who had previ- 
ously served either a prison or jail term 
were about three times as likely to have 
parole revoked as offenders with no prior 
convictions. 

Source: Sentencing and time served: Fed* 
era! offense* and offenders. 
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Criminal histories of prison 
and jail inmates 

At least 80% of th* men and women held 
in local jails in 1983 had a prior criminal 
conviction. About two-thirds had served 
time before in a jail or prison, and about a 
third had served a prior sentence at least 
twice. 

More than 40% of the 1983 jail population 
were people who at the time of their ar- 
rest had been on probation, parole, bail or 
other pretrial release, or had been fugi- 
tives from justice. 

Almost a fifth of those admitted to State 
prison in 1983 were parole violators. 
About a third of those leaving prison in 
1983 had previously served time in prison 
for a felony. Males were more likely than 
females to have a prior incarceration his- 
tory for a felony. 

Prisoners released in 1983 who had 
served time for a past felony had received 
sentences an average of 7 months longer 
(or 12% more) than those with no prison 
history. This varied by offense type: 

• 17 months longer for current violent 
offenses 

• 6 months longer for current property 
offenses 

• 11 months longer for current drug of- 
fenses. 



Of persons entering a State prison in 
1979— 

• almost 84% had a record of prior con- 
victions, including 61% who had previous- 
ly been incarcerated as an adult, a juve- 
nile, or both 

• about 28% had five or more prior con- 
victions fvf criminal offenses 

• at the time of their admission 40% 
were on paiole or probation for prior of- 
fenses 

• about 28% would stiil have been incar- 
cerated for earlier crimes if they had 
served the maximum term imposed by the 
court on their prior sentence to confine- 
ment. 

Recidivists entering prison for robbery, 
burglary, or auto theft returned to prison 
sooner than those who entered for other 
crimes. 

The greater the amount of time a former 
prisoner remains in the community without 
reincarceration beyond the first year, the 
less is the likelihood that he or she will 
return to prison. 

Sources* Jail inmates. 1983. Prison adnvs* 
sto.ns and releases, 1983. Examining reddh 
vism. 
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Privacy, security, and 
confidentiality of criminal 
justice riuta 

The increased reliance on criminal justice 
data tor public and private sector uses has 
highlighted the need for accurate, com- 
plete, and timely criminal justice rec- 
ords. Policies that govern the collection 
and maintenance of such data and legisla- 
tion that regulates the release of such 
data for different purposes are also of 
prime concern to the criminal justice com- 
munity. In response to the*e concerns, a 
major part of BJS activity during the year 
in the area of privacy, security, and confi- 
dentiality focused on the issue of data 
quality. 

During fiscal 1987 BJS released proceed- 
ings of a major national conference on the 
quality of criminal justice records. {Data 
quality policies and procedures, November 
1986). The proceedings include papers by 
then Deputy Attorney General D. Lowell 
Jensen, then Assistant Attorney General 
Lois H. Herrington, BJS Director Steven R. 
Schlesinger, and Congressman Charles E. 
Schumer (10th District, New York). The 
proceedings explore many aspects of data 
quality policy, legislation, and implementa- 
tion techniques. 

In recognition of the key role that courts 
play in the development of complaie crimi- 
nal-history records, a special effort has 
been made to ensure higher levels of 
court disposition reporting. Specially, 
during fiscal 1987 discussions were initiat- 
ed with national court organizations to ex- 
plore further the legal, technical, and poli- 
cy issues relating to disposition reporting. 
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In addition, BJS funded efforts to review 
the basic policies and assumptior jnder- 
lying DOJ Privacy and Security Regula- 
tions (28 CFR Part 20), which implement 
the "privacy arid security requirements" 
as set out in Section 812 of the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act, as amended. Recom- 
mended revisions to basic policies reflect- 
ed in the regulations w9re also completed. 

Another document in the Information Poli- 
cy series, Criminal justice "hot" files, was 
released in January 1987. It is an exten- 
sive review of the policies and procedures 
affecting maintenance and dissemination 
of files on wanted persons and stolen 
property. The report also contains specific 
descriptions of Federal procedures for ac- 
cessing FBI "hot" files. 

In recognition of the impact that automat- 
ed fingerprint identification systems will 
have on the accuracy of record checks, a 
study was conducted to determine the cur- 
rent status of such systems and to ana- 
lyze the policy Tipl^lions associated with 
increased use of a nated fingerprint 
checks. A report on the topic was re- 
leased in May of 1987, Automated finger- 
print identification systems: Technology 
and policy issues. 
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The results of a 1984 survey of State 
criminal justice record repositories were 
presented in State criminal records reposi- 
tories (BJS Technical Report October 
1985). This survey provided the first com- 
posite picture of the number of sub; act 
records in State repositories, the number 
of arrests and final dispositions reported 
each year, the extent of automation of 
repository data, the legal requirements im- 
posed on law enforcement agencies for 
disposition reporting, and the production of 
statistical reports by the repositories. The 
report served as the basis 'c. public pre- 
sentations during fiscal 1987. 

A major report in the Criminal Justice In- 
formation Policy series, Data quality of 
criminal justice records, was issued in fis- 
cal 1 986. The report describes statutory 
and common law requirements for data 
accuracy and discusses sanctions for fail- 
ure to maintain data standards. Key issues 
relating to Federal and State data quality 
policies are also highlighted. 

BJS continued to oversee activities to en- 
sure the confidentiality of statistical and 
research data. The^e activities included 
the development and review of appropri- 
ate data maintenance and transfer proce- 
dures in support of the BJS Federal, 
State, and national programs. 



Criminal Justice "hot" filet 

The computerized files of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation's National Crime In- 
formation Center (NCIC) held almost 8 mil- 
lion records of wanted or missing persons 
and stolen property as of August 1986. 

Among law en'^rcement officials, these 
filas are commonly called "hot files," and 
the information in them is perhaps the 
most neavily used type of criminal justice 
information. 

As of September 1985 law enforcement 
officers in the United States and Canada 
were querying the NCIC system more than 
400,000 times a day— 54% were about 
wanted or missing persons and 42% were 
about stolen vehicles or license plates. 

On August 1, 1986, the hot riles included 
records concerning — 

• more than 2.1 million stolen securities 

• 2 million stolen or recovered guns 

• 1.4 million stolen articles 

• 1.2 million stolen vehicles 

• 616,000 stolen license plates 

• 249,000 wanted persons 

• 53,000 missing persons (mostly juve- 
niles) 

• 26,000 stolen boats 

9 1 t 300 unidentified psrsons 

• 253 Canadian warrants. 
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NCIC operates from the FBI's Washington, 
D.C., headquarters and responds to infor- 
mation requests 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. It has connecting terminals through- 
out the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands in police 
departments, sheriffs' office:., State police 
facilities, Federal law enforcement agen- 
cies, and other criminal justice agencies. 
Police officers in the field can use mobile 
terminals to obtain immediate access. 

The wanted-pc;son files contain identifying 
information on people for whom there are 
outstanding Federal warrants or State war- 
rants for felonies or serious misdemean- 
ors. These include parole and probation 
violators and juveniles who will be tried cs 
adults. Wanted persons who are armed 
and dangerous are identified as such. 

Source: Criminal justice "hot" files. 



Quality of criminal history data 

By 1984, ail 50 States had enacted laws 
to ensure some aspect of data quality. 

Most State legislation (36 States) was en- 
acted after promulgation of DOJ Privacy 
and Security Regulations (28 CFR Part 20) 
in 1975. 

The statutes of almost ail States (44) re- 
quire that State and local law enforcement 
agencies report arrests for serious crimes 
to the central repository. 

A lesser number of States require that 
case disposition data be reported • j the 
central repository. 

Disposition data are required to be report- 
ed — 

• by courts (24 States) 

• correctional agencies (31 States) 

• prosecutors (23 States). 

Many disposition reporting requirements 
are generally worded and therefore are 
difficult to enforce. 

Criminal-history records are the most fre- 
quently used records in criminal justice. 

Despite increasing awareness of data 
quality, States vary substantially in the 
quality of data. All States have some legis- 
lative requirements regarding data, but 
standards and sanctions are frequently un- 
realistic and therefore unworkable. 
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In 1964, 44 responding States reported 
having about 35 million subject records. (A 
subject record is a record pertaining to a 
specific person who has entered the crimi- 
nal justice system. An individual can have 
more than one subject record.) 

Close to 4 million arrests wore reported to 
39 State repositories in 1983. Almost 2 
million final dispositions were reported to 
the 30 States reporting such data. 

Thirty-five States had at least some auto- 
mated criminal-history information, and 
steady gains are being made in increased 
automation of criminal records. 

Source: Compendium of SUto pdvscy end 
sc?*ity bgisletkxi 1 964 edition: OtfQrvtew. 
Crime control end criminal records. SUte 
enminet records repositories. 
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Automated Fingtrprint 
IdentlflcaMon Systems (AFIS) 

Recant advances in fingerprint detection 
and in automated fingerprint matching are 
substantially Increasing police efficiency 
and effectiveness. Many large police de- 
partments have begun using computers to 
analyze and classify fingerprints automati- 
cally and then match them against large 
files of known prints. In addition, new laser 
and chomica! techniques are lifting prints 
off diverse materials and developing them 
so they can be read by the new computer 
systems. 

The fingerprint enhancement and identifi- 
cation technologies greatly increase the 
ease with which fingerprints can be proc- 
essed and improve the accuracy of crimi- 
nal justice records and statistics: 

• An Automated Fingorprint Identification 
System (AFIS) identified 525 men and 
women arrested in Baltimore who were 
using aliases during the system's first few 
months of operation in that city. 

• San Francisco's AFIS operations con- 
ducted 5,514 searches of prints found at 
crime scenes (latent prints), made 1,001 
identifications, and helped to clear 816 
cases, including 52 homicides during its 
first year. That compared to 58 'itent print 
cases San Francisco cleared the previous 
year using a manual system. 
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• The first latent print that waw *ier" 
against the San Francisco PoP 
ment's automated data base J 
in the home of it murder victim * 
Police investigators had spent tfiousindi 
of hours searching for the print manually 
for 8 years, but with no suspect and no 
other clues there was no way to link the 
latent print with the huge file by convene 
tional means. 'However, when the San 
Francisco AFIS operations started durir>g 
1985. it matched the print in 6 minutes, 
and the allegwl murderer was in police 
custody the same day. 

The AFIS computers scan fingerprints and 
autorr VJcally extract identifying character- 
istic* These are then translated into bina- 
ry numbers, which the machine compares 
to similar numbers in its files of thousands 
or even millions of other prints. The com- 
puters can process about 500 or 600 print 
numbers a second. 

File prints found to closely match the un- 
known print being studied are verified by c 
technician for final identification. Tt * new- 
est systems can also display a copy of the 
file print and other identifying data. 

About 35% of all crime scenes yield us- 
able latent prints. Superglue and lasers 
are making it easier to get prints that can 
be lifted from objects. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation used a laser to detect the 
fingerprint of a Nazi war criminal on a 40- 
year-old postcard. Superglue was used to 
develop a print on a pillow case at the 
scene of a rape. 
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/Vs of the letter pari of 1986, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, an Minnesota had AFIS systems 
in operati h on the State level. Colorado, 
Indians; Illinois, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and Tennessee have purchased them or 
are negotiating to buy such systems. 

As of May 1987, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Wash- 
ington have begun procurement. Arizona, 
' Pennsylvania, and New York plan to do so 
soon. Maryland, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
are considering doing the same within the 
next few years. 

Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming are 
talking about establishing a joint regional 
operation. Massachusetts officials are dis- 
cussing sharing their system with the other 
New England States. 

The cities with operating AFIS systems as 
of 1986 are Baltimore, Houston, Kansas 
City, Miami, San Jose, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C. At that time systems 
were being installed in Chicago, Las 
Vegas, and Tacoma. Austin, Denver, Jack- 
sonville, and Seaiile are acquiring them. 

Because systems manufactured by differ- 
ent vendors cannot directly communicate 
with one another, technical and policy is- 
sues must be solved to permit fingerprint 
searches to be conducted across jurisdic- 
tional boundaries. The new technology 
may trigger a reexamination of State and 
local laws concerning the fingerprinting of 
juveniles and the use of these prints. 
Many State laws prohibit putting the fin- 
gerprints of juveniles in adult files. 



Although they are quite expensive, the au- 
tomated systems have also made it feasi- 
ble to match the fingerprints of job appli- 
cants rapidly against prints of convicted 
offenders. Such checks are increasingly 
being required by State legislation for cer- 
tain types of sensitive public and private 
occupations, especially those involving 
working with children. 

Source: Automated fingerprint identification 
systems Technctoov and policy issues. 
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Single copies of any report with an NCJ 
number can be obtained free from the 
National Criminal Justice Reference Ser- 
vice (NCJRS), P.O. Box 6000, Rockville, 
MD 20850, toll-freo 800-732-3277 (local 
number 301-251-5500). 

Automated fingerprint identification 
systems: Technology and policy Issues, 
May 1987, NCJ-1 04342 

Sank robbery: Federal offenses and of* 
fenders (BJS Bulletin), August 1984, 
NCJ-94463 

Blueprint for the future of the Uniforr. 
Crime Reporting Program: Final report 
Of the OCR study, May 1985, NCJ-98348 

BJS teiephme contacts '87 (BJS Bulle- 
tin), December 1986, NCJ-1 02909 

BJS Data Report, 1986, September 1987, 
NCJ-1 06679 

Capital punishment, 1984 (BJS Final Re- 
port), May 1986, NCJ-99562 

Capital punishment, 1985 (BJS Bulletin), 
November 1986, NCJ-102742 

Capital punishment, 1986 (BJS Bulletin), 
September 1987, NCJ-1 06483 




1984 C isus of State adult correctional 
facilities, August 1987, NCJ-1 C5585 

Children in custody: Public juvenile fa- 
cilities, 1985 (BJS Bulletin), October 
1986, NCJ-102457 

Compendium of State privacy and se- 
curity legislation, 1984 edition: Over- 
view, September 1985, NCJ-98077 

Crime and Justice facts, 1985, May 1986, 
NCJ-1 00757 

Crime control and criminal records 
(BJS Special Report), October 1985, 
NCJ-99176 

Crime prevention measures (BJS Spe- 
cial Report), March 1986, NCJ-1 00438 

Criminal defense systems: A national 
survey (BJS Special Report), August 
1984, NCJ-94630 

Criminal jstice "hot" files: Criminal 
Justice information policy series, Janu- 
ary 1987, NCJ-101850 

Criminal victimization, 1986 (BJS Bulle- 
tin\ October 1987, NCJ-1 06989 
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Criminal victimization, 1985 (BJS Bulle- 
tin), October 1986, NCJ-102534 

Criminal victimization In the United 
States, 1984 (BJS Final Report), May 

1986, NCJ-100435 

Criminal victimization in the United 
States, 1985 (BJS Final Report), May 

1987, NCJ-104273 

Criminal victimisation of District of Co* 
lumbla residents and Capitol Hill em- 
ployees: Summary, September 1985, 
NCJ-98567 

Data quality of criminal hlsiory records, 
October 1985, NCJ-98079 

Data quality policies and procedures: 
Proceedings of a BJS/SEARCH confer- 
ence, December 1986, NCJ-101849 

1986 Directory of &"tomaled criminal 
justice Information systems, January 
1987, NCJ-1 02260 

Electronic fund transfer fraud (BJS Spe- 
cial Report), March 1985, NCJ-96666 

Electronic fvzd transfer frau Comput- 
er crime (BJS Final Report), 986, 
NCJ-1 00461 

Examining recidivism (BJS Special Re- 
port), February 1985, NCJ-96501 

Federal arug law violators (BJS Bulletin), 
February 1984, NCJ-92692 

Felony case-processing time (BJS Spe- 
cial Report), August 1086, NCJ-101985 
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Habeas corpus: Federal review of State 
prisoner petitions (BJS Special Report), 
March 1984, NCJ-92948 

Historical corrections statistics In the 
United States, 1850-1984, April 1987, 
NCJ-1 02529 

Household burglary (BJS Bulletin), Janu- 
ary 1985, NCJ-96021 

Households touched by crime, 1986 
(BJS Bulletin), June 196,, NCJ-105289 

How to gain access to BJS data (bro- 
chure), September 1984, BC- 000022 

Imprisonment in four countries (BJS 
Special Report), February 1987, 
NCJ-1 03967 

Jail inmates 1983 (BJS Bulletin), Novem- 
ber 1985, NCJ-99175 

Jail inmates 1984 (BJS Bulletin), May 
iSoo, NCJ-1 01 094 

Jail Inmates 1985, July 1987, 
NCJ-1 05586 

Jail Inmates 1986 (BJS Bulletin), October 
1987, NCJ-107123 

Justice expenditure and employwit in 
the United States, 1971-70, August 
1984, NCJ-92596 

Justice expenditure zrta employment, 
1983 (BJS Bulletin), July 1986, 
NCJ-1 01 776 
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Justice expenditure and employment, 
1985 (BJS Bulletin), March 1987, 
NCJ-1 04460 

Lifetime likelihood of victimization (BJS 
Technical Report), March 1987, 
NCJ-1 04274 

Locating city, suburban and rural crime 
(BJS Special Report), Decemoer 1985, 
NCJ-99535 

National criminal defense systems 
sludy (BJS Final Report), October 1986, 
NCJ-94702 

National sun, *y on punishment of crlm* 
Inal offenses: Executive summary, No- 
vember 1987 

Population density In State prisons 
(BJS Special Report) December 1986, 
NCJ-1 03204 

Pretrial releaje r> d misconduct: Feder- 
al offenses and offenders (BJS Special 
^Report), January 1985, NCJ-96132 

Preventing domestic violence against 
wo'nen (BJS Special Report), August 
1986, NCJ-1 02037 

Prison admissions and releases, 1983 
(BjS Special Report) March 1986, 
NCJ-1 00582 

Prisoners and drugs (BJS Bulletin), 
March -I983, NCJ-87575 

Prisoners In 1985 (BJS Bulletin), June 
1936, NCJ-101384 



Prisoners In 1986 (BJS Bulletin), May 
1987, NCJ-1C1864 (see also September 
6, 1987, SJS press release for June 30, 
1987 prisoner counts) 

Prisoners In State and Federal Institu- 
tions on December 31, 1984, February 
1987, NCJ-1 03768 

Probation and parole 1986 (BJS Bulle- 
tin), December 1987, NCJ-108012 

Probation and parole 1985 (BJS Bulle- 
tin), January 1987, NCJ-1 03683 

Recidivism of young parolees (BJS Spe-, 
cia! Report), May 1987, NCJ-1 0491 6 

Reporting crimes to the police (BJS 
Special Report), December 1985, 
NCJ-99432 

k ,eport to the Nation on crime and Jus- 
tice: The data, October 1983, NCJ-87068 

Robbery victims (BJS Special Report), 
February 1987, NCJ-1 04638 

Sentencing and time served: Federal 
offenses and offenders (BJS Special 
Report), June 1987, NCJ-1 01 043 

Sentencing outcomes In 28 felony 
courts, August 1987, NCJ-105743 

Sentencing practices In 13 States (BJS 
Special Report), October 1984, 
NCJ-95399 

Series crimes: Report of a field test 
P.IS Technical Report), April 1987, 

NWJJ046.15. . 
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Source notes 



Setting prison terms (BJS Bulletin), Au- 
gust 1983. NCJ-76218 

Sourcebook of criminal Justice statis- 
tics, 1984, October 1985, NCJ-96382 

Sourcebook of criminal Justice statis- 
tics, 1985, October 1986, NCJ-100899 

Sourcebook of criminal Justice statis- 
tics, 1986, September 1987, NCJ-1 05287 

State and Federal Prisoners 1925-85 
(BJS Bulletin), October 1986. NCJ-1 02494 

State criminal records repositories (BJS 
Technical Report), October 1985, 
NCJ-99017 

State felony courts and felony la*\s 
(BJS Bulletin), August 1987, NCJ-106273 

Teenage victims: A National Crime Sur- 
vey report, November 1986, NCJ-1 03 138 

The crime of rape (bJS Bulletin), March 
1985, NCJ-96777 

The economic cost of crime tc victims 
(BJS Special Report), Apr;' 1984, 
NCJ-93450 

The Federal civil Justice system (BJS 
Bulletin), July 1987, NCJ-104769 

The growth of appeal'*: 1973-83 trenJs 
(BJS Bulletin). February 1985, NCJ-96381 

The 1983 Jail census (BJS Bulletin), No- 
vember 1984, NCJ-95536 



The prosecution of felony arrests, 1980 
(BJS Final Report), October 1985, 
NCJ-97684 

The prosecution of felony arrests, 1981 
(BJS Final Report), September 1986, 
NCJ-1 01 380 

The prosecution of felony arrests, 1982 
(BJS Final Report), forthcoming in 1988. 
NCJ-1 06990 

The risk of violent crime (BJS Special 
Report), May 1985, NCJ-97119 

The use of weapons In committing 
crime (BJS Special Report), January 

1986, NCJ-99643 

Time served In prison and on parole 
1984 (BJS Special Repurt), December 

1987, NCJ-1 08544 

Tracking offenders: White-collar crime 
(BJS Special Report), November 1986, 
NCJ-1 02867 

Violent crime by strangers and non- 
strangers (BJS Special Report), January 
1987, NCJ-103702 

White-collar crime: Federal offenses 
and offenders (BJS Special Report), Sep- 
tember 1987, NCJ-106876 
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